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Nations Invited | 
To Sign Treaty 


Renouncing War 


—_————_—_——_—— 


United States. Sends Identi- 
cal Notes to Forty-Eight 
Foreign Govern- 
ments. 


Transmitted Through 
American Missions 


| 
' 


| 


Secretary Kellogg Declares Con- | 
fidence That World Will Ac- 
cept Formula Approved 


By Original Signatories. 
Forty-eight nations that were not; 


signatories 
nouncing war signed August 27, in Paris, 
France, by the plenipotentiaries of fif- 
teen countries, have been Invited by the 
United States Government to sign the 
treaty. 

This was officially made known, Au- 
gust 28, when the Department of State! 
made public an identic note addressed | 
August 27, through the American mis-| 


sions to the forty-eight nations to which| 
they are accredited inviting those Gov-} 
ernments to become signatories to the | 


treaty. . 
World Acceptance Desired. 

The American missions abroad were 
instructed in the note to explain to the 
respective governments that the deci- 
sion to limit the original signatories to 
the fifteen nations was based entirely 
upon practical considerations. 
the desire of the United States, the note 
stated, that the negotiations be success- 
fully concluded at the earliest possible 


moment and that the treaty becomes | 


operative without the delay that would 
inevitably result were prior universal 
acceptance made a condition precedent 


to its coming into force. i 
The American missions were also in-| 


structed to advise the Governments con- 
verned that the American Government 
felt moreover that if the fifteen powers 
could agree upon a simple renunciation 
of war “as an instrument of national 


policy there could be no doubt that most, | 


if not all, of the other nations of the 
world would firid “t formula equally 
acceptable and would hasten to lend 
their unqualified support to so impressive 
a movement for the perpetuation of 
peace. , 
Invitations to 48 Nations. 
The note in full text follows: 


August 27, 1928, through American mis- 
sions abroad, to the Governments enu- 
merated below: 

Albania, Afghanistan, g 
Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria. 


Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, ! 


Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic. | 
Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, Ethiopia 
Finland, Greece, Guatemala. 
Haiti, Honduras, Hungary. 
Iceland, Latvia, Liberia, 
Luxemburg. 


Lithuania, 


Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Nor- | 


way, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, 


Portugal. p j|and 260 per cent over 1923. 
; Salvador, Kingdom of the} 


Rumania, ¢ ] 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Siam, a 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, | 
Venezuela. a 

I have the honor to inform y t 
the Governments of Germany, the Unite 
States of America, Belgium, France, | 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
Zealand, Union of South Africa, 
Free State, India, Italy, Japan, P | 
and Czechoslovakia have this day signed | 


{have taken a greater 


It was! 


| While taking 
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Of Commercial Subjects Urged 


usiness Training For Teach 


ers 


Bureau of Education Declares There Has Been “Awaken- 


ing’ in Field Regarding 


Importance of Adequate 


Preparation of Instructors. 


WASHINGTON, 


ydroelectric Project 
Started in Palestine 


Agreement Also Made to Exploit 
| Mineral Wealth of Dead Sea. 


The beginning of work on the Jordan} 


| hydroelectric concession, which contem- 
|plates development of the Jordan and 
| Yarmuk rivers, and an agreement for ex- 
| ploitation of the mineral wealth of the 
Dead Sea, were outstanding features in 


An “awakening” in commercial edu-! made to show the present status of com-| 1927 in the process of the economic read- 


cation regarding the importance of 


ltraining is reported by the Bureau of! 
| Education, Department of the Interior,! emphasized the urgent need for improve-| 
In-| ments in teacher training to keep pace|in the export of oranges and successful 


in a statement just made public. 
adequate preparation of commercial 


teachers, the Bureau says, has been the 
chief reason for the failure to apply with 
dispatch the findings of research. 
Bureau approves the tendency shown in 
some States toward requiring actual 
business experience of prospective teach- 
ers. The statement follows in full text: 

There has been a general awakening 
in the past two years regarding the im- 


and certification. The State departments 
of education and the larger universities 
interest in the 
preparation of commercial teachers, and 
a number of investigations have been 


Europe Takes wy ; 
In Passenger Cars 
Bought from America 





‘South America Attains First 
Place as Market for Trucks 
And Buses Made in 
United States. 


Europe took nearly one-third of all 
American shipments abroad of passenger 
automobiles during 1927, according to the 
‘automotive division of the Department 
|of Commerce in a statement issued Au- 
gust 28. With purchases amounting to 
321%4 per €ent of total passenger. car 
'exports from the United States, which 
|last year reached $207,960,000, Europe 
| regained first place from Oceania, which 
ied in 1926, stated the Department. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Oceania, which prior to 1925, when 


Europe first took the lead in purchases} 
The following note was addressed on} of American passenger cars, recorded a/ 


| decrease in 1927 of 13% per cent to 
take fourth place. 
geographical division which did not show 


Argentina,! 4 substantial increase in 1927 over the! 


| previous year. 

1 Increase Noted Over 1926. 
32% 
bought almost 72 per cent more than in 
1926 and about 187 per cent more than 
in 1923. Second position is taken by 


| increasing nearly 90 per cent over 192 
The total 
for North America is close to that of 
| South America. 


Oceania accounted for only 15 per cent | resentatives of the interested industries.) more modern facilities, but also in order; Chamber of Commerce. These will be 

| of the 1927 total and decreased 25 per; Decision to make the investigation was to reduce the country’s enormous im-| referred to hereafter. 
ou that! cent over 1925 and 1926, showing an in-| reached as the result of a recent con-) ports of foreign coal and petroleum prod- 
d| crease of only 30 per cent over the 1923 | ference held under governmental aus- 


total; this group had held first position 


New| in all previous years, with the exception | 
Irish | of 1925. Asia and Africa each took about! ment followsz 
oland,| 8 per cent, and both increased approxi- | 


mately 21 per. cent over 1926; the for- 


It was the only) 


South America with almost 19 per cent, | 


mercial-teacher training. 
Recent developments in commercial 
education of the secondary schools have 


| with and make possible further progress 
lin development of local programs. This 
has been particularly evident in. the 


| difficulty of obtaining teachers for the) ment, based on advices from American! 
The | introduction of new courses, such as Consul at Jerusalem Oscar S. Heizer fol- 


| junior business training, clerical train- 


jing, machine operating, and retail sell-; 


jing. Inadequate preparation of commer- 
'eial teachers is the chief reason for the 


|failure to apply with dispatch the clear} 


| and convincing findings of research. As 


to the multilateral treaty re-| portance of commercial-teacher training. | the statistical data are accumulated in- 
.| The leaders have urged that the key to dicating what is wanted from commer-| 
|the improvement of commercial educa-| cial education, the teacher-training cur-| 
j tion on a long-term basis is a better pro-|yiculum should be revised accordingly. 
; gram for commercial-teacher training | Passive tolerance is replaced by the de- 


| sire to make possible closer adjustments 
to immediate needs and to permanent 
| progress by providing for a constant and 


|. [Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 





aie . 
|More Countries to Accept 
| Treaty to Renounce War 


[By Telegraph] 

| Executive Office, Superior, Wis., Aug. 
| 28,—The Secretary of State, Frank B. 
| Kellogg, it was stated officially here to- 
| day, has advised President Coolidge that 
|the representatives of various foreign 
| governments not now signatory to the 
| treaty for the renunciation of war, have 
{informed the Department of State of 
their intention of adhering to the conven- 
tion. 

| Although the specific nations which 
‘already have reached a decision on the 
treaty were not mentioned at the Execu- 
tive Offices, it was explained that for the 
{most part they were South American 
| countries. 


Inquiry to Eliminate 
| Waste in Hides Begun 


‘Government and Interested 
Industries Cooperating to 

| Improve Production. 

} —_—_— 
| Investigation is underway designed to 


formulate a program for the elimination| sion is expected in the future, especially | 
jas plans have already been formulated! 


| of waste in the production of hides and 


per cent of United} skins, estimated at $20,000,000 annually | ; 


| States exports of passenger cars, Europe) in the United States, the Bureau of! mately 570 electric companies in the| 


‘Chemistry and Soils, Department of Ag- 
riculture, announced August 28. 

The inquiry is being carried on by a 
| Working committee, composed of mem- 
‘bers of the Department of Agriculture 
and Department of Commerce, and rep- 


| Pices. | 


The full text of the Bureau’s state- 


As a result of this conference a num- 
| ber of working committees were set up, 


in Paris a treaty binding them to re-| mer increased its takings 106 per cent! with a personnel selected from members 


nounce war as an instrument of 
policy in their relations with one another 
and to\ seek only by pacific means the 
settlement or solution of all disputes 
which may arise among them. 

This treaty, as Your Excellency is} 
aware, is the outcome of negotiations 
which commenced on June 20, 1927, when 
M. Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
Virginian Railroad 
Defends Extension | 


Opposes Rehearing on Author- 
ity to Build Coal Line. 


The Virginian Railway and the Vir- | 
ginian & Western Railway, its subsidi- 
ary, have filed with the Interstate: Com- 
merce Commission a reply to the peti- 
tion of the Chesapeage & Ohio Railway 
for a reconsideration of the decision in 
which the Commission recently author- 
ized the Virginian & Western to build an 
extension of its line from Itmann to Gil- 
bert, W. Va., through the Guyandot Val- 
ley, while denying the application of the 
Cc. & Q. for a similar line. 

The Sommission has postponed for 30 
days the effective, date of its order, 
which requires the commencement of 
construction on or- before January 1, and 
the Virginian asks the certificate be al- 
lowed to become effective at the end of 
the postponement so as to enable the 
beginning of construction while there re- 
mains working weather before January 1. 

“Not only is the Virginian, as an in- 
dependent competing carrier in the Po- 
cahontas region,” it says, “entitled to a 
line haul on coal which it has developed 
and assembles and classifies, if it can 
perform such line haul efficiently and 
economically, but, as pointed out by the 
Examiner in his proposed report and 
unanimously found by Division 4, it is 
in the public interest that the Virginian 
shall not be bottled up at Elmore, but 
shall get through the ‘Roughs of Guyan’ 
and have a*way open for extending its 
line to the Ohio river or beyond if it 
shall. seem best to the Commission in 
the future to permit it so to do.’ 


Truck Purchases Larger. 


South America purchased 72 per cent 
more trucks and buses in 1927 than in 


position in importance as.a market for 
the United States vehicle; its increase 
over the 1923 figures was approximately 
467 per cent. Second position is held 
by Oceania, accounting for nearly 22 per 
cent of the 1927 figures, and increasing 
30 per cent over 1926 and 390 per cent 
over 1923. 

Third in truck importance are Europe, 
with almost 19 per cent; North America, 
with 1514 per cent; Asia, with 9% per 


[Continued on Page 5, Column $.] 


national} over 1923, the latter about 236 per cent.| of the Government departments and of} 


!the interested industries, to cover the 
important phases in the production of 
| hides and skins, such as: 


| the previous year, thereby attaining first | and grading of hides and skins; skinning} 


| and curing practices; grub eradication; 
manges and other diseases; brands and 
other physical injuries; and statistics on 
production. | 

The work on skinning and curing, 
which is being conducted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, has for its prin- 
cipal object the correction of careless and; 
wasteful practices that cause such de-; 
fects as cuts, scores, rot, stains, loose- 
grain, and poor fiber. Information is} 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 4.] 





Senator Wagner Opposes Injunctions | 
Against Peaceful Unionization of Labor | 


the property of the German kaiser, but 


| Declares Court Orders Are Government Intrusions in In- 
dustry Which Invade Basic Rights of Workmen. 


I 





Court injunctions “ against the peace-! dark clouds ahead on the horizon of the 
ful unionization of labor, against pub-| American labor’ movement. On the con-! 


licity, persuasion, and all lawful methods 
of trade unionism represent intrusion by 
government in industry,” Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, declared Au- 


gust 28 in an address before the conven- 
tion of the New York Federation of La- | 
bor at Rochester. 


“Without committing myself to the 
particular bill,’ Senator Wagner con- 
tinued, speaking of so-called anti-injunc- 
tion legislation proposed in Congress, 
“IT am in hearty accord with the principle 
underlying the draft of the anti-injunc- 
tion law prepared by the Judicary Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate.” 

On the problem of unemployment Sen- | 
ator Wagner said that the labor organi- 
zation could be helpful, and urged them 
to stimulate the Government to action} 
in connection with the public building 


trary, I prophesy the increasing impor-| 
tance of organized labor in this coun-| 
try. Iam convinced that trade unionism | 


is bound to acquire a far greater share | 
in determining the economic policies of 
industry. The time has arrived for labor | 
to contribute to the framing of eco- 
nomic policy and to assume responsibil- 
ity, with the employer, for its success-| 
ful application. 

I have an abiding faith in you. I 
know that you have not only wisdom to 
accept such responsibility, but the vision| 
to strive for and capture it. Neces-| 
sarily the whole present relationship of | 
organized labor to industry  musi| 
change. Instead of a tug-of-war we 
shall have a joint venture, instead of| 
conflict we shall have cooperation. | 

In place of the old relation of master | 
and servant the new day demands a 





program. 
The full text of Senator Wagner’s | 
speech follows: 


partnership between corporate industry | 
and organized labor. You may say this 


justment in Palestine following the 1925 
crisis, the Department of Commerce an- 
jnounced August 28. 

A decline in immigration, an increase 


|experiments in the export of grapes also 
are noted in reports to the Department. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 


| 
lows: 


Developments during the year in- 
cluded the introduction of a new cur- 
rency and the conclusion of a loan for 
various lines of construction work. Ac- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 


Expansion Predicted 


| Of Water Power 


| Development Sought to Re- 
duce Large Imports of 
Coal and Petroleum | 
Products. 


| the first industry in Italy fr 
total capital investment, but still greater 


Department of Commerce stated August 
| 28 on receipt of advices from the Consul 
at Naples, S. D. Redecker. 


electric resources in an effort to reduce 


products, is the present policy of the 
Italian Government, it is explained. 
Demand for Copper. 

Complementing expansion in this line 
is a growing market for copper of which 
the United States furnishes approxi- 
}mately two-thirds the consumption, now 
estimated at 77,800 tons annually, the 
{Department declared. The statement 
| follows in full text: : 

The factor chiefly responsible for the 
large increase in Italy’s requirements of 
copper in the past is the remarkable ex- 





| pansion taking place in the hydroelectric| 
4 4 As, regards | 
| total capital investment the ele¢trical in-| 


| industry of the country. 


|dustry is now probably the first indus- 
|try of Italy, and steadily greater expan- 


|for an increased number of new power 


plants. There are at present approxi- 


;country, and altogether these companies 
{have contracted foreign 


United States, : 

One of the cardinal points of the 
| Fascist government’s declared policy is 
|the development of the hydraulic re- 
sources of Italy; not only for the sake of 


| ucts. Electric-power plants in Italy have 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Cinema Institute of League 
Established Near Rome 


| Establishment near Rome of the In- 


Education, which was created by the 
League of Nations, is announced in a 
statement issued by the Department of 
Commerce August 28. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The Villa Falconieri, at Frascati (near 
Rome), has been turned over to the In- 
ternational Institute for 
graphic Education, according to the min- 
isterial decree of July 23, 1928, which 
was published in the Gazetta Officiale of 
July. 25, 1928, No. 172, 


ve Ci ‘ loans totaling | 
| 2,455,750,000 lire, mostly drawn from the | . 
jthe New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1928 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Interstate Commerce Con 


‘Line in Receivership 


Santa Fe Give 


Right to Acquire | Will 


Orient Railway 


mission Approves Pur- 
chase of Stock for 


$14,507,500. 


For Several Years) 


Applicant Expects to Use Por- 
tions of Road as Cut- 
Off to Save on 
Distance. 


————____. i 
Acquisition by the Atchison, Topeka | 


Boulder Dam Favored 


gust 28—The Secretary of the Interior, 

a | Roy 0. West, announced orally here to- 
day, that he will support the Boulder 

| Dam project if a feasible plan for that 


| method of Colorado 
can be worked out. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


y Secretary West 


B 
Si 


Plan Is Adopted. 


[By Telegraph.) 


| 


667IO inform” HE“ aninide of the 


Support Project I} Feasible | 


} 


Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., Au- } 


River development 
by 


special commission appointed 


The Secretary of Commerce called at 


the temporary Executive Offices for a 
conference with the 
eral matters pertaining io the Depairec- 
ment of the Interior, 
! cially. With Mr. West, who is on his way 
to inspect the reclamation project, were 
the Director 
Mead, 


President on gen- 


of Reclamation, Elwood 
and Representatives Cramton 
(Rep.) of Lapeer, Mich, and French 
(Rep.) of Moscow, Idaho, members of 


|& Santa Fe Railway of control of the| the House Committee on Appropriations. 
| Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway 


| 


| 
| 
| 


;ion is expressed that ‘‘control by the 


| OR alee hee || tection in emergencies, and will also ef- 
The hydroelectrical industry is not only| feet a reduction of expense. Shippers 


om point of; Or 


| 


expansion is expected in the future, the; able and permanent service.” It is stated | 
that the Santa Fe could use portions of | 
the Hine as a cut-off “and thereby effect | 
savings in distance as high as 285 miles. | 


Continued development of the hydro-; from Wichita, Kans., 


enormous imports of coal and petroleum] miles of line in Mexico. 


| 





| 


Classification! ternational Institute for Cinematograph | 


} 
| 


' 
' 


| 


Cinemato- } 


| order in Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 


by purchase of its capital stock at $414.50 
a share, a total of $14,507,500, was ap- 
proved by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report and 
order made public om August 28, in 


| Industry in Italy ar Docket No. 6958, dated August 


The properties of the Orient have been 
in receivership most of the time since 
1912, and, the report says, it has never 
been able to finance itself, but the opin- 


applicant will provide the Orient with 
increased power and car supply, and pro- 


w or hereafter dependent upon the! 
ient for transportation service will 
have the assurance of a regular, depend- 


now 


The main line of the Orient extends 
to Alpine, Tex., 
about 700 miles, and it also has 320 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, a carrier by railroad 
subject to the interstate commerce act, 
on June 14, 1928, filed an application 
uirder paragraph (2) of section 5 of the 
act for an order authorizing it to ac- 
quire control of the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient Railway Company, here- 
inafter referred to as the Orient, by pur- 
chase of capital stock. The Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma, the Governor, 
and the Public Service Commission of 
Kansas, have recommended that the ap- 
plication be granted. A hearing was 
held which was participated in by the 
chairman of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas. Subsequent to the hearing the 
Railroad Commission of Texas filed with 
us its recommendation that the appli- 
cation be granted. At the hearing inter- 
vening petitions were filed by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company, the Fort 
Worth & Denver City Railway Company, 
the Wichita Valley Railway Company, 
the Humble Oil & Refining Company, 


the Gulf & West Texas Railway Com- 
pany, Nueces County Navigation District 
South Texas Chamber of Commerce, City 
of Corpus Christi, and San Antonio 


No objection to 
the granting of the application was pre- 
sented at the hearing. 

The Orient was incorporated*on April 
1, 1925, for the purpose of effecting a 
reorganization of the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient Railroad Company, whose 
properties were in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. By our report, certificate, and 


I. C. C..—— we au- 


Reorganization, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.3 
Higher Power Limit 


For Radio Favored 


Commissioner Caldwell Says 
It Will Overcome Static. 


Large broadcasting stations should be 


This organization was created by the authorized to use 100,000 to 200,000 watts 
League of Nations and is supposed to| of power in contrast to the present maxi- 


| parallel in its particular field the Inter- | 


national Institute of Agricul 
is also quartered in Rome. 
Villa Falconieri is ome of the hand- 
some villas at Frascati in the Alban 
Hills. It was, prior to the World War, 


ture, which 


was sequestrated and subsequently made 


;a part of the crown domain. 


Complete 


News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 

The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


Turn to Back Page 


I cannot agree with those who sel [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) : ’ sireisieihieemaibiTiaieiiaiisisimenens 


mum assignments of 50,000 watts, during 


the summer months, so as to provide the } 


listening public with dependable, stronge 
radio signals that Overcome summer 
static, in the opinion of Commissioner 
O. H. Caldwell, of the Federal Radio 
Comission, expressed in a letter to E. 
J. and C. B. Mosher, of Cortland, N. Y-., 
made public August 28. The full text 
of the letter follows: 

Answering your letter of August 16, 
protesting against the cutting of the 
powers of the large broadcasting sta- 
tions, as has been proposed, 1 want to 
say that I am in’ thorough sympathy 
with your demand that such powers be 
not only retained at present maximums 
but be increased. 

Having just returned from a tour of 
inspection through your vicinity, I real- 
ize from first-hand experience the need 
for high power to send through a 
strength of signal which will be heard 
satisfactorily agaimst the roar of sum- 
mer static you suffer at this season. In- 
deed, in my opinion, stations should be 
authorized to use 100,000 or even 200,- 
000 watts in summer if their owners 
are willing to spend the money to please 
the public with dependable strong radio 
signals that overcome the crashes Of 
summer static. 

For when Nature broadcasts, she does 
not limit her station power to any mewe 
50,000 watts. Instead—disregarding this 
maximum prescribed by the Federal 
Radio Commission—old Nature calml , 
turns on powers OF 500,000,000 watts, 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 1-1 


‘Shi 


| American 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Mr. West added that | 
| he recognized the nature of the task of | 
| the 
President Coolidge to draft a report on 
j the project. 


it was stated offi- | 


| 


| 


It also was stated officially that the} 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.3 


pping LinesReach 
Agreement on Fares 
In Pacific Service 


, Japanese and Ger- 
man Companies Enter 

Passenger Rate Con- 
ference. 


An agreement by four American 
steamship lines, and the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, of Japan, the North German 


and stabilize fares 


the United States Shipping Board. 
agreement was filed under the terms of 
Section 15 of the Shipping Act, and su- 
persedes one *<eVierusly approved by the 
Board ‘it $1928. : 

Under the agreement the conference 


will have committees in the Orient | would be a d se 
which will have authority to deal with | _ eficit if we e 


interport matters subject to approval of 
the main conference, with headquarters 
at San Francisco. 

The American the 


lines parties to 


Steamship Company, and the Matson 
Navigation COmpany. ‘ 
The Board, at the same time, 


of the Board’s statement follows: 5 
Acting under the provisions of section 


5 


1 


fares for trans-Pacific transportation oi 


j be either materially reduced or 
an- | 
nounced that it has approved three other | 
rate conference agreements. The full text | the Bud 


of the Shipping Act, the Shipping) ters of the year 
Board August 28 approved an agreement | pysin 
designed to centralize action and stabilize | 


o | 


| 
| 


| 


: | mates fi 
Loyd, and the Canadian Pacific Steam- | which Mr. be & 


ships, Ltd. designed to centralize action | working, are 
for, trans-Pacific | President cann 
transportation of passengers to and from } doficit will hav 
Pacific Coast ports of the United States | was said, 

and Canada, was approved August 28 by | this year, it 
The | off against 


agreement are the American Mail Line, | 


Dollar Steamship Line, Los Angeles | j, 


‘nig dea 
-" 


people and to follow their 


awtll is the chief dety of those 
placed at their head.’”’ 


—Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States, 
1801—1809 


YEARLY INDEX 


1621 


PRICE S CENTS 


President Plans 
Further Kconomry 
In Government 


PER 
coPyYy 


a 


Believes Reduction to Be 
Necessary to Meet Pos- 
sible Deficit for 
Year 1929, 


Will Call Conference 
Of Department Chiefs 


Senator Smoot Says Budget 
Figures Show Additional 
Tax Cut Would Be 
Impracticable. 


& 


a 


As the result of th i 
Diet te te e estimate of the 


} ; dget, indicatin = 
sible deficit of moore than $94,000,000" for 
the fiscal year of 1929, President Cool- 
idge, it was stated officially in his behalf 
August 28, mtends to summon depart- 
mental heads _im mediately upon his re- 
turn to Washington, for the purpose of 
effecting economies. The President’s in. 
tention was made known at the tempo- 
rary Executive Offices at Superior, Wis 

At the same time Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), Utah, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, stated orally that 


the estimate of the Budget Bureau, set 
recent annual report of 


rote in the 
the director, H. M. Lord, demonstrates 
that there could be no further reduction 
in taxes, 

_Mr. Coolidge, it was explained, i - 
vinced that the euniitiee et the Treas. 
ury as outlined by Mr, Lord, will make 
it necessary to effect stringent econo- 
mics before the 30th of next June. Mr, 
Coolidge, it was stated, is going to call 
upon his subordinates to effect every 
saving possible. In so far as the esti- 
scal year, 1929-30, wpon 
d and the cabinet are now 
concerned, however, the 
ot see where this year’s 
e any material effect, it 
Any shortage at the end of 
was Stated, must be charged 
ist the budget adopted at the 
last session of Congress, 

1 Mr. Smoot Discusses Taxes. 
Senator Smeot declared that Ihe- waa 
not surprised to learn that the Budget 
figures indicate a deficit, “I said there 
i r nacted a tax 
bill calling for reductions greatex than 
those recommended by the Treasury,” 
the Senator said, referring to the dis- 
cussions of the tax bill (H. R. 2) dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. 
The Senator said, however, that he 
hopeful that the deficit predicted may 
com- 
pletely eliminated by increases im busi- 
ness during the ‘present and the next 
quarter of 1928. He pointed owt that 
get in making its estimate did 
so on the -basis -of figures available oa 
July 1, at the end of the first two quar- 
and declared that if 
ess conditions improve as he ex-: 
pects them to during the remainder ‘of 


| the year, the result as reflected in in- 


Passengers to and from Pacific Coast 


ports of the United States and Canada. 
The new agreement supersedes 
previously approved by the Board No- 
vember 3, 1925. 
conference are at San Francisco, 
comnittees composed of representatives 
of the members at Yokohama, Shanghai, 


Manila and Homg Kong, will have au-| time,” 


thority to deal with interport matters 
in the Orient subject to approval of the 
conference at San Francisco. 

Terms of Agreement. 

The members are to abide by, fulfill 
and be bound by rules, obligations, «nd 
actions agreed to in conference. 
member is to file -with the secretary all 
fare sheets, circulars, rules and regul 
tions pertaining to 


notice of decrease 
commission payments or alterations 
regulations resulting in decreased reve- 


nue is required, as well as prior notice} 


of alterations im vrules and regulations 
not resulting in decreased revenue. The 
agreement fixes the terms and condi- 
tions governing transportation of pas- 
sengers, and the basis of computing the 
rate of exchange, and prohibits absorp- 
tion of local port-to-port fares except 
5.] 
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Bid for Motorizing 
Two Ships Accepted 


Maryland Drydock Co. to In- 
stall Diesel Engines. 


The Maryland Drydock Company of 
Baltimore on August 28 was awarded 
a contract for the installation of Diesel 
engines in two of the cight vessels se- 
lected for conversion to motorships, ata 
cost of $1,064,368, \according to am an- 
nouncement by thes United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

The ships to be assigned the Mary- 
land Company are the “Galveston” and 
“Oldham.” Bids for the six other ships 
still are being comsidered. The full text 
of the Board’s statement follows: 

Acceptance of the bid of the Mary- 
land Drydock Company for the installa- 
tion of two of the eight recently com- 
pleted Diesel eEmgines in the respective 
vessels selecetd for conversion to motor- 
ships at a cost of $1,064,368 was ap- 
proved by the Shipping Board. Bids for 
the other six vessels were held subject to 
further consideration by the Board. 

The ships to be assigned the Maryland 
Drydock Company for installation of the 
engines are the S. S. Galveston and S. S. 
Oldham. Engines to be installed were 
built by the Mcintosh and Seymour 
Diesel Engine Company. 


Each! 


one! 


s | Said, that he ‘Believes there w 
Headquarters of the necessity for : ten 


andj sion to consi 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


a-| ing Congress. 
passenger traffic| lief in tariff m 
covered by the agreement. Thirty days’) revision 
in fares, increase of | revenues.” 


| 


| 


| 
} 


| 
} 


| 


\ 





creased revenues from taxation may re- 
duce the prospective deficit. 

It is upon these hopes, the Senator 
ill be no 

Congres at its mext ses- 
{ der the possibility of in- 
creasing taxes. “But it means there 
can be no more tax reduction for some 
he added. 

Says Tariff May Aid. 
_ Another factor which may result in an 
Improvement in the Government’s fi- 
nancial positiom~and obviate the mecces. 
sity of tax iImecreases, he said, is the 
probability of tariff revision either dur- 
ing the forthcoming short session of the 
present Congress or during the follow- 
*“We must give some re- 
atters,” he said, “and this 
bring about increased 

tariff revision which 


may 
An Vv 


in| takes place will not be downward in the 


general average of schedules, The said, 

Other Senators recently have an- 
nounced that they believe a révision of 
the tariff is necessary in the neax future 
and two of them; Senator Jones (Rep.), 
Washington, and Senator Fletcher 
(Dem), Florida, have expressed the 
opinion that it would be advisable to 
have an extra session of Congress im- 
mediately aftex March 4, 1929 for the 
consideration of the tariff. 


Contracts to Carr 


Ocean Mail Awarded 


Applicatioazas for Loans to Build 
Ships Predicted. 


Seven oceam mail contracts have been 
awarded by the Postmaster General, 


Harry S. New, in accordance -with the 
provisions of the 1928 Merchant Mas 
rine Act, the Post Office Department an- 
nounced August 28, The contracts run 
for 10 years. ; 

According to the Department, the sue- 
cessful bidders obligate themselves to 
construct mew vessels during the term 
of the contracts. Under the 1928 Mer. 
chant Marine Act, provision is made for 
loans. to shipbuilders, 

The Department stated orally that it 
had no information that would indicate 
just how much additional ship tonnage 
would be required under the contracts 
awarded. The Department. alse stated 
hens mete contractors did mot make | 
nown their intentions with Yegard to | 
the use of Federal funds for the an 
struction of mew ships, i han 
likely, however, that thee Gowernm 
will be called upon to loan these ship 
owners funds to float new tommage, it 
was added. ' 

Under the law, the ship owmers ma 


[Contineeeed on Page 6, Coleemen 6) 
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Study Is Advocated 
Of Spec 


ial Facilities 
For School Buildings 


Inquiry Into Platoon Plan 
Urged to Solve Educa- 
tional Problems in 
Cities. 


By W. §, Deffenbaugh. 

This is the fifteenth of a series of 
articles ov “City School Problems” 
by the Chief of the Division of City 
Schools, Baereau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. 
Every modern city school 

realizes the need of providing — school 
playgrounds; manual training — shops; 
home economics rooms; gymnasiums; 
auditoriums; music, ari, and nature 
study rooms in addition to regular class- 
rooms so that children in the elementary 
school grades may acquire more than a 
mere “book education.” In many cities 
all these special facilities are being in- 
cluded in the new elementary school 
buildings, but some city boards of educa- 
tion do not inelude all such facilities on 
the ground that they add too much to 
the cost of the building. 


executive 


That such special facilities do add to| 


the cost of the building is true if the 
schools are mot so organized that the 
playgrounds, special rooms, gymnasiums, 
auditoriums and regular class-rooms may 
be in use ewery hour of the school day. 

An organization whereby practically 
every classroom and every special fa- 
cility may be used every hour of the day 
has been accomplished in some cities by 
dividing a school into two parts, each 
having the same number of classes and 
each containing all the grades housed in 
the building, whether it be six or eight 
grades, 

Divided into Two Parts. 


One part, which may be caled the A| 


school, comes to school in the morning, 
say, at 8:30 o’clock, and goes to class- 
rooms for reading, language, writing, 
arithmetic, history, or geography. While 
this school is in classroom, it obviously 
cannot use any of the special facilities; 
therefore the other schol—B school— 


goes to the special activities, ome-third| 


to the auditorium, one-third to the play- 
ground, and one-third is divided among 


such activities as the shops, laboratories, | 


drawing and music rooms. At the end of 
one or two periods—that is, when the 
first group of children has remained in 
school seats as long as it is thought good 
for them at one time—the A school goes 


to the playground, auditorium, and other} 


special facilities, while the B school goes 
to the classrooms. 


This in brief is the plan in operation | 


in 888 schools in 147 cities of the country, 
and is variously called the work-study- 
play, the platoon, the duplicate school, 
the Gary, or other plans, but all based 
upon the same principle: that of provid- 
ing for work, study and play by a mul- 
tiple use of facilities, 

It is evidemt that a school building 
containing special rooms in addition to 
regular classrooms will accomodate more 
pupils if it is organized on the platoon 
plan. The increase in housing capatity 
however, varies, but generally one-fourth 
to one-third more children are housed 
in a building after it has been organized 
on the platoon plan, 

Careful Study Advocated 

There is mo _ standardized platoon 
school Some _ superintendents 
include grades one and two in the organ- 
ization, some Ihave only a five-hour day. 
After a superintendent has decided that 
he is willing that more than one child 
shall use the same school seat at differ- 
ent times of the day, he may organize his 
school with a longer or shorter school 
day, he may teach any kind of manual 
training he wants to, he may or may not 
have auditorium periods, but if there 
is an auditorium in the building it should 
be used not alone because it is economi- 
cal to do so, but because the auditorium 
exercises have educational value. 

As one of the attempts to help solve 
the educational problems created by the 
modern city, the work-siudy-play or pla- 


toon plan should be carefully studied by | 


boards of education and superintendents 
of schools before they conclude 
gymnasiums, auditoriums and other spe. 
cial facilities are too expensive to be in- 
cluded in elementary school buildings. 
The sixteenth of the series of 
articles on **City School Problems” 
will appear zn an early issue. 


Water Power Development 
In Htaly Is Predicted 


[(Continzed from Page 1.} 


increased from 478, with a total capac- 
ity of 1,579,095 kilowatts, in 1922, to 
872, with a capacity of 2,672,200 kilo- 
watts, in 1926. By far the greatest in- 
erase occurred in hydroelectric plants, 
A further steady increase was observ- 
whle during 1927 and so far in 1928, and 
at the end of May in the present year 
the total productive capacity was 3,007,- 
000 kilowatts. 

While the devolopment of the elec- 
trical industry has undoubtedly been the 
main reason for the increased consump- 
tion of copper in Italy, as this industry 
Tequires large quantities of copper prod- 
ucts, the extensive development of manu- 
facturing industries in general—such as 
automobiles, mechanical industries and 
specialties—have also contributed toward 
increasing the Gemand for copper. Even 
in such important industries as textiles, 
where the final product does not include 


{ any elements of copper, certain amounts 


of copper products have been required, 


» such as those for use in connection with 


factory installati-_.s -nd machinery re- 


; quired for manufacturing purposes. * 


: turing is stromgly indicated by the 


The great advance made in manufac- 
in- 


} creased importation of coal and other 


combustibles, for which Italy is entirely 
dependent on foreign sources. Imports 
of coal amounted to about 8,500,000 met- 


| ric tons in 1922, from which they have 


grown to 14,000,000 in 1927; while re- 


| ceipts of gasolime, kerosene and fuel oii 
7 have increased from 114,598 tons (gaso- 


f line only) in 1922 to 816,693 tons 


in 
1927. The bulk of these imports are 
used for manufacturing purposes. 

The present consumption of refined 
‘copper in Italy is estimated at approxi- 
mately 77,800 tons yearly. The United 
‘States furnishes two-thirds of this 
‘Amount. Practically all of this must be 

ried, as dormestic production is wery 
mall, amounting to only about 1,440 
: in 1926, or about 2 per cent of the 
fonsumption. Copper ore produced within 
the country came to 7,863 tans in 1922, 
ned during the two years following, 


‘ 


do not} 
provide auditorium periods, some do not! 


that | 


1622 


Against Peaceful 


THE UNITED 


—— 


Senator Wagner Opposes Injunctions 


Unionization of Labor 


Declares Court Orders Are Goverrament Intrusions -in In- 
dustry Which Invade Basic Rights of Workmen. 


— 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


is a utopian dream. I think it is real. 
I see only two major obstacles, to its 
realization—obstacles which can be over- 
come. The first is tie labor injunction. 

At the outset I,should like to make 
my position clear, There are legal ob- 
jections to the use of the imgunctions in 
a labor dispute. There are also moral 
objections in the sense that its use does 
not constitute fair-play. Tonight I 
should like to emphasize another—the 
utter folly of the use of the injunction 
\from the point of view of the employers 
themselves. 

The shortsightedness of the labor in- 
junction has not been given much at- 
tention, and that is the reason I under- 
score it this evening. One does not re- 
quire a diploma from the school of 
|prophecy to see that in the long run 
|the injunction cannot stop the organiza- 
jtion of labor. Organization springs} 
from the most profound needs of human} 
nature. You can’t destroy the desire to | 
organize; you can only balk it for a} 
time. But just as surely as mankind | 
has been marching slowly but irresistibly 
toward the goal of political democracy, 
just as surely and just as_ irresistibly 
are the workers going ahead to win for | 
|themselves greater rights in_ business 
and industry. 

What is the effect of the injunction? I} 
am still looking at it from the point of 
view of the employer. Its effect is just to 
postpone the formation of an adequate | 
labor organization. It is keeping the la- 
bor movement in its fighting period; it is 
preventing the labor movement from 
coming to full maturity and assuming | 
the tasks and responsibilities for which 
it is preeminently fitted. 





as the threat of the injunction hangs 


ithe lion can never co-operate. The lamb | 
may be docile or the lion generous but | 
co-operation is given only to equals. To | 
match the huge aggregates of modern | 
capital the wage-earner must beorgan- | 
lized before he is ready to give coopera- | 
tion to his employer. 

Many farsighter employers 
know the truth of what I say and practice 
it. They are not enjoying the full bene- 
fit of their wisdom because of the con- | 
}duct of their narrowminded brethren. | 
To the employers who speak of co-op- | 
erative efforts and apparently appreciate | 
jits value, I must say: Sweep the writs | 
lof injunction out of the pigeonholes in| 
your desks—injunctions and co-operation | 
jare deadly enemies, | 


Constitution Guarantees 
Freedom of Assemblage 


I have heard lawyers plead for a la- 
bor injunction and speak of it with such | 
awe and such reverence, as if it were! 
jone of those inalienable human rights | 
\for whose preservation the Declaration 
lof Independence was written and the 
|Revolutionary heroes fought and died. 
{The Constitution, in fact, does not men- 
tion labor injunctions. It does speak of 
freedom of press, of freedom of speech, 
of freedom of assemblage. These are 
rights guaranteed by thé Constitution 
and curtailed by the injunction. 


The first Supreme. Court decision deal- | 
ing with a labor injunction is, to my 
knowledge, the famous Debs Case of | 
1895. It sustained an injunction prohibit- 
ing, among other things, forcible inter- 
ference with the transportation of United 
States mails. 

During the 33 years that have since | 
elapsed,» that Court has sustained many | 
varieties of labor injunctions. For every | 
\labor injunction case that reaches the | 
United States Supreme Court dozens lit- | 
erally are granted by the district courts. | 

Throughout the country we find labor 
jorganizations writhing under stifling re- | 
strictions against conduct which every | 
open-minded man must call  innocent.} 
\Such conditions can not safely endure. | 

I intend no criticism of the courts—j| 
none is necessary. The decisions of the| 
Supreme Court foreclose all discussion! 
‘as to what the lawis. They never fore- 
close discussion as to what the law ought | 
to be. It is clearly within my province | 
|as a member of the United States Senate 
to help bring about a change in the law 
because right now the law is not what 
it ought to be. As a matter of fact a 
substantial minority of the Supreme 
Court itself be}ieves the law ought to be 
otherwise. 

Many of you are probably familiar 
with the Hitchman case. In that case 
the workmen were employed with the 
understanding that they were not to be- 
come identified with a union. Labor or- 
\ganizers were nonetheless persuading the 
men to join. They were prohibited from| 
doing so by a district judge. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the decree of 
the district judge, but the Supreme Court 
agreed with him. The litigation took 
ten years. 











| 


Supreme Court 
Divided on Case | 

The Supreme Court itself heard argu- 
ments twice and held the case under con- 
sideration for a year and ten months. 
Three judges dissented. They realized 
the consequence of that decision. There) 
wasn’t any serious disagreement between | 
the minority and majority on the law ap-| 
plicable to the case. They differed as to 
what was good governmental policy. 
Time has undeniably demonstrated that 
the three were right. That decision has 
since become the model and inspiration 
fora host of injunctions based upon a 
promise not to join a union. | 

To my way of thinking it is contrary 
to the spirit of our free instiutions to 
prohibit a workman from associating | 
with his fellow citizens for the purpose | 
of improving his conditions. To the| 
wage-earner the union represents bar- 
gaining power—better living conditions 
for his wife and children—even a sense 
of security. Is the law to become the| 
ally of the employer who wants to pre- 
vent his employes from attaining these 
ends? 

I have heard these injunctions de- 
fended on the ground that the sanctity 
of contracts must be maintained. Of 
course, contracts must be given full pro- 
tection under the law. But what a 
mockery it is to call these anti-union 
promises contracts. Before you can call 
such a promise a contract you must as- 


and since has risen again to 13,346 tons 
in 1926. The Italian government has 
been endeavoring to augment the coun- 
try’s production in sccordance with its 
policy of developing domestic resources 
in order to make the country less de- 
pendent on foreign sources for essential 


raw materials, ’ 


| intrusion. 


;of the 


|sistency a small group of employers of 
\in business and at the same time ask 
| for more and more injunction from the| 
{judicial branch of the Government. 


ia really adequate and all-embracing la- 


sume that there is in fact a mutual un- 
derstanding between the parties who 
enter it; that there is a possibility of 
bargaining between them. 

You have to assume that it is sound 
public policy to have a ~ workman sur- 
render his God-given right, guaranteed 
by the Constitution, freely to associate 
with his fellow craftsmen for their 
mutual benefit. You have to assume that 
it is goood policy to prevent workmen 
from banding themselves together to re- 
duce somewhat the risks and insecurity 
of their employment. 


Every one of these assumptions is ob-| 


viously false. There is no genuine bar- 
gaining because no bargaining is possible 
between the lone, unorganized laborer 
and the large corporate employer. It is 
as un-American to forbid a man to 
identify himself in a union with his 
fellow workmen as it would be to forbid 


him to join a political party of his fel- | 


low citizens. To enforce an anti-union 
promise by injunction is as unsocial in 
policy as it would be to prevent an em- 
ployer to exact a promise from a work- 
man not to buy life insurance. 
are, after all, limitations upon the price 
the employer may demand in return for 
the job. If he exacts from the workman, 
under economic pressure, every right 
and liberty guaranteed by the Constitu- 


ition, he should not invoke that Constitu- 


tion to enforce his unholy bargain. 


Decision Annulling 
Injunction Is Valueless 


: One of the objectionable aspects of the | the district are towering mountain peaks, | 
jinjunction is that the harm it does is; undulating valleys, winding highways 


irreparable. In the Hitchman case, for 


Co-operation is a hollow word as long |instance, ten years elapsed between the| neiro 


issue of the injunction and the final 


over lawful unionization. The lamb, and | termination by the Supreme Court. What} has been made accessible by co 


good would a reversal have 
plished ? 
over. 


its pu 


accom- 


rpose. In the case of American 
Steel Foundries v. Tri 
Trades Council, the injunction forbade 
picketing and persuasion. Seven years 


modified the injunction by 
single picket. I don’t suppose the picket 
was pos 
had ended seven years earlier. 
stances destroy the argument that the 
injunction maintains the status quo, It 
does nothing of the sort. The status quo 
is a dispute and the injunction gags one 
of the debaters, 

It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that I am not referring to injunctions | 
to prevent imminent violence where the! 
police cannot or will not cope with it. I 


ful unionization, against publicity, | 
against persuasion, and against other} 
well-known lawful methods of trade! 
unionism. 

This type of injunction represents an| 
intrusion by Government in industry—| 
not a constructive, but an obstructive, 
It enters not to solve the 
problem, but to prevent its solution by | 
the parties to the controversy. The use| 
injunction is squarely opposed | 
to the popular demand for a minimum of | 
Government in business, 

I never could quite see with what con- 


labor could shout for less Government | 


If the injunction were out of the way} 


TATES 


There } 


AUGUST 29, 1928 
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Aerial Photographers 
To Make Detailed Map 
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|Mail H andling Described to Show Advantage |President of France 
Of Cooperation by Patrons of Postal Service 


Of Rio de Janeiro Delivery Facilitated by Correct Preparation and Address- 


| oe 
Execution of Project in Bra- 
zilian Capital Is Expected 
To Take Several 


Years. 


Airplanes will be used in the mapping 
of Rio de Janeiro, according to infor- 
mation received by the Pan American 
Union as to the plan to make the city 
one of the best mapped in the world. The 
full text of the Union’s statement, made 
public August 28, follows: 

An expedition of aerial photographers 
has been engaged in London on a contract 
that is expected to be in process of exe- 
ecution for several years. 


and assistants has*ealready arrived in 
the Brazilian capital. Additional scien- 
tific assistants will be obtained locally. 
In charge of the project.is Col. T. T. 
|Behrens, of the Royal Engineers of Eng- 
|land, who has had long experience in this 
\class of work in numerous British pos- 
sessions. Various types of airplanes will 
jbe in use, a Moth seaplane having al- 
jready arrived while other classes of air- 
craft are enroute to Rio de Janeiro, in- 
cluding Vickers engines. 
Has Unusual Location. 

The Brazilian capital, with a popula- 
tion of 1,442,000, is one of the world’s 
most unusual cities in so far as location 
is concerned. In fact, the entire federal 
district is extremely mountainous. The 
vast Bay of Guanabara, with its bottle- 
like entrance, possesses many islands 
and innumerable indentations and circu- 
lar water-fronts. Here and there over 





incomparable foliage. Rio de Ja- 
itself has such famous peaks as 


|and 


de-| Corcovado and Sugar Loaf, each of which|the upper right corner of the envelope. 


g and 


jaerial cableways, respectively. Thou- 
great natural lookouts and marvel at 


the vast expanse of sea, mountain, and 


But it is still higher over these works 


of Nature and man that the expedition 


These photographs, together with ground 


works that will comprise the gigantic 
mapwork scheme. No other city of the 
Americas, it is said, has ever under- 
taken such an exhaustive aerial survey. 


has as its aim not only high dividents 
but high wages. Good management rec- 
ognizes that in organized labor there 
is the greatest untapped source of ef- 


|have in mind injunctions against peace-|ficiency, high wages and.high dividends. 


I do not hesitate to say that to my mind 


the nation which first succeeds in fully | 
establishing the new relationship between | 
jcapital and organized labor will have an 


incalculable advantage in securing to it- 
self the economic mastery of the world, 

With all the earnestness at my com- 
mand let me call your attention to our 


of unemployment. No other business 
problem is more urgent or more impor- 
tant, and none other has been so woe- 
fully neglected. Many of our leaders 
and statesmen seem afraid to talk of 
unemployment, 
is unpopular. Others have the naive 
forced idleness will create a wave of 
optimism which will start the silent ma- 
chines into life again. Modern unem- 


A party of 15) 
experienced pilots, flyers, photographers, | 


gravest industrial problem, the malady | 


Apparently the subject | 


faith that denying the existence of en-| 


ployment is not quite as simple as that. | 


ing of Letters 


Department in a statement just issued. 

The chief reasons for the non-delivery 
of mail were outlined by the Postoffice 
The full text follows: 

Failure to place name and address 
sender upon letter or parcel. 

Changing home or business address with- 
out notice to your letter carrier and post 
office. 

Postage unpaid or not fully prepaid at 
least one full rate on first-class and not 
fully prepaid on all other matter. 

Unaddressed or address not complete. 

Improperly wrapped or packed to stand 
handling in transit. 

Obsolete mailing lists used by many firms 
and advertising agencies. 

The prime necessity for cooperation 
between patrons and the department is 
emphasized in the statement which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Mail deposited in street letter boxes 
is collected and taken to the mailing di- 
vision in the main post office, or branch 
post office. Here it is faced, postmarked, | 
sorted, and sent by motor truck to proper | 
sub-stations for delivery or to trains | 
which will carry it to other cities and | 
States. 


of 


Process of Facing 
And Canceling Mail 


| In the sorting room there are facing | 
tables, usually circular, upon which let- | 
| ters are piled high. Clerks, grouped | 
jaround the table, place the letters in a 
jlittle trough at its edge, with the stamps | 
jall facing in one direction, A moving belt | 
|at the bottom of the trough carries the | 
letters to a device which stacks them | 
jneatly ready for the stamp canceling | 


| machine. 
The proper place for the stamp is in 





| Letters which have the stamps in any | 
‘other place are thrown aside and can- 


By that time the fight was|sands of strangers annually visit these|celed by hand, thereby causing them to 
The injunction had aiready served! 


be delayed. 
Patrons mailing large quantities of 


State Central|city that come into the range of vision.|mail who have heeded the Department’s | 


| urgent appeals for cooperation and have 


tied all envelopes in bundles according to | 


of labor later the United States Supreme Court;members are to sail and from which|cities or States with the stamp right | 
permitting a| thousands of pictures are to be taken. | side up, faced in one direction, help ex- ; 


jcedingly~in the process of facing and | 


ted as I am told that the strike | SUrvevs and other data, will finally be} sorting letters; for such bundles need but 
These in- Drought together in a series of detailed|pe untied and run through the canceling | 


jmachine, thus facilitating delivery and 
jlowering the cost of handling. 

These tiod bundles are usually given 
preference over the other letters. Dur- 
ling the sorting, any letters found illeg- 
jibly addressed or without sufficient ad- | 
|dress are laid aside and taken to em- | 
|ployes who do nothing but redirect mail. | 
This is called directory service and in 
|New York City alone this service costs | 
the Government $500 each day. 


Letters unaddressed, mailed without 
postage, or addressed to names not ap- 
{pearing in the directory are returned to} 
the sender, if the sender has placed his 
name and address in the upper left 
|corner of the envelope. Those not bear- | 
ling return addresses and which can not | 
be forwarded are sent to the Dead Let- | 
ter Office. 


Sometimes the sender fails to desig- | 
nate the name of the State. Such letters | 
|bearing a return address are wanegeied | 
to the senders for complete address. Let- 
ters bearing no return address and there 


being but one or two post offices by that 


office in an effort to deliver it. 
When a letter bears no return aeees | 
and there are a number of post offices | 


having the same name, the letter is held 


|a@s many as five deliveries are made 


; one in which it is mailed is placed in 
| mail bags according to cities or streets | 


| railway postal car 


| sacks being rushed to the open doors of | 


| sorted. 


}car an 


and Packages. 


C. O. D. parcel post is held for six 
months. 2 

The Dead Letter sale is advertised 
widely and everything sold at public 
auction. These sales are held four times 
a year at Washington, D. C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Fort Worth, Tex., New 
Orleans, La., New York, N. Y., Omaha, 
Neb., St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., 
San Francisco, Calif., and Seattle, Wash. 


Knowledge of Localities 
Required of Sorters 


The men at the main post office who | 
sort the mail before it goes to the pos- 
tal stations must know just where every 
street in the city is located. As soon as 
they see an address on an envelope they 
must know where that house or build- 
ing is situated. 

They must know which letter carrier 
at the station will deliver the letter; | 
for they sort each carrier’s mail into! 
separate bundles. 

The clerks put a slip with his name | 
and date on every package of mail he} 
sorts, so when mistakes are made the 
postmaster may know who made thein. 
No one can be careless or make mistakes 
and remain in the postal service. 

Letter carriers in city and country re- 
port at the postal stations in the morn- 
ing and find their bundles of mail ready | 
for them. They have about an hour to 
sort it according to streets and to ar- 
range it in their bags. 

In most cities three deliveries are 
made each day in neighborhoods made 
up partly of homes and partly of busi- 
ness houses. In the business districts | 


daily. 
Mail addressed to cities other than the 





and put in railway mail coaches. The | 

is a special car for} 
carrying mail. 
_ The inside of the car looks like a sort- | 
ing room of a post office. Along the 
walls are sorting cases with rows of 
pigeonholes, Each hole is for letters | 
directed to designated towns. In thc] 
center of the car are work tables and/| 
racks where the mai! bags hang. | 
If you should visit. a train shed in any | 
of the large cities here is about what] 
you would see— loads of bulging mail 


| 


the steel mail cars and loaded into the} 


\train. Some of the mail has been brought | 


by motor truck from the post effice, some | 
is being transferred from other trains. 
Some of the sacks are thrown into cars 
called storage cars. Those cars do not 
lock like post office cars but are filled | 


| with rows and rows of mail racks. 


These sacks will not be opened and! 
Probably they are being sent/| 
long distances. Later they will be put in | 
another train to complete their journey 


terminals. 

You will no doubt see the newspaper 
d. the package car. Here news- 
papers, magazines, and packages are be- 
ing taken out of sacks and swiftly sorted 
into other sacks which will be thrown off 
as the train passes the station to which 
they are addressed. 


Mail Sorted in Cars 
While Train-Is Moving 
While the train is speeding to its des- 


name, the letter is forwarded to each |tination, inside the sorting car will be 


seen five or six men sorting mail with 
such lightning speed that the cars seem 
full of flying letters. These clerks are 


bor movement could be developed which| Silence and neglect will never bring 
would serve as real power for efficiency | about its elimination. It will take sound 


and security. As long as labor has to) information, wise planning and scientific 
fight for its existence it cannot, and 


will not, worry about the problems that 
confront the industry. For the good of | 
industry and for the benefit of the in- 
telligent mass of employers of labor, 
well as for the protection of the rig 
and liberties of our workmen, legislati 
must be adopted to do away with th 
injunction abuse. 


Two Major Obstacles 
aid to Exist 


today. 
Thus far the 
jtaken even the first stride. 





We have 
%S/in the last seven years. 


€'sorry lessons we should have learned. 
The information published by the Gov- 
ernment is startlingly inadequate. For 
reasons unknown to me there are two 
- ees ‘bureaus which publish reports on un- 
Without committing myself to the employment. For July the Commis- 
particular bill, 1 am personally in hearty | sioner of Labor Statistics reports a fur- 
accord with the principle underlying the|ther decrease in the number at work 


{sorting mail for évery little way-station, 


coordination beyond anything dreamt of | 
Government has not| 
a |had two acute attacks of unemployment | 


No practical | 
on application has yet been made of the| 


|draft of the anti-injunction law prepared!and an 


by the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate. Earlier in my re- | 
marks I spoke of two major obstacles in} 
the path of a greater future for organ- 
ized labor. The one, the injunction, is a/| 


f reality; th her is a s t ind. | gas 
legal reality; the otter is @ abe a a lend of United States Employment Serv- 


Many are guilty of the 
thought that the wage-earner 
stake or interest in business and is not | 
concerned with its efficiency or pros- | 
perity. One bold statistical fact ought to | 
dispel this notion. I have examined the | 
payrolls and dividend totals of six out- | 
standing business organizations. The| 
average stockholder was paid a dividend | 
of $176, the averege wage-earner $1,759. 
In other words, the average wage-earner | 
ecured from the corporation ten times | 


hes no! 


jas much as the average stockholder. In | 


the face of such figures is it fair to say | 
that only the stockholder has an interest 
in business, and that the wage-earner | 
has none ? 

My comparison is not yet complete. 
You should further consider that the 
wages constitute the workman’s total in- 
come, whereas, the dividend is in most 
cases only a fraction of the stockhold- 
er’s income. Then again compare how 
easy it is to sell the stock of one cor- 
poration and buy that of another, and 
how difficult it is to quit work in one 
plant and obtain it in another. If you take 
these elements into consideration, you 
come to realize how real an interest the 


wage-earners have in the plant in which! 


they work. 

Let me _ state my view plainly. I be- 
lieve that organized labor must become 
responsible for efficiency in production 
and progress in industry. It can not be 
otherwise. As soon as organized labor 


is accepted as an integral and necessary | 


part of our social structure, and the ill- 
advised efforts to destroy it are aban- 


doned, and the struggle for mere exist- | 
naturally | 


ence terminated, labor will 
turn to these newer tasks and to this 
greater vision. Capital on the other hand 
admits that responsibilities 
must have their compensation. Labor will 
naturally refuse to assume them unless 
it feels confident that it will enjoy the 
benefits of success. 

Our thinking on the subject, I believe, 


would become clearer, if we no longer | 


spoke of ‘wages as costs. As soon as 
costs are mentioned the efficiency ex- 
pert jumps to the conclusion that he 
has to bear downward, But wages wust 
not be kept down. The true highway to 
prosperity is along the road of high 
wages. Wages like dividends, represent 
that which is taken out, not that which 
is put into industry, Good management 


| labor. 


| itself. 
jing to describe the cruel effects of idle- 


and risks | 


even greater decline in the 
amount of the payroll. 


Unemployment Is Gravest 


Industrial Problem 
On the other hand, the Director-Gen- 


ice, as usual, sees nothing but bright 
prospects. Which of the two bureaus is 
right no one knows. 

Government building operations and 
other projects have been prosecuted 
without regard to whether employment 
was searce or plentiful. No concerted 
attention has been paid to the multitudes 


| of workmen whose jobs have been taken 


by machines. So far as the Government 
is concerned, the word unemployment 
is taboo. 
Here, then, is a task for organized 
It can prod the Government into 
It may attempt some remedy 
It is unnecessary at a labor meet- 


action. 


ness upon the man without a job. But 
I believe it is time to remind you of 


|the threat which it holds to standards 
|established by the efforts of organized 


labor. 

Longer hours and lower wages do not 
;cure unemployment; on the contrary, 
they agggravate it. As long as there 
are idle men on the streets, pressure in 
the downward direction will be exerted. 
Organized labor must resist that with 
;all the power at its command. It should 
insist that wage-earners be given enough 
{buying power to purchase the product 
of their efficiency. Let the laborer insist 
on more leisure in the form of shorter 
hours, in freedom from work for his 
wife or children, prolonged education, 
and more comfortable retirement. On 
a national scale the loss in time is the 
same whether caused by unemployment 
or leisure. But the one breeds poverty, 
the other life and happiness; the one 
builds citizens, the other public wards. 
The one can be accomplished by co-op- 
erative understanding with a_ well-or- 
ganized, well-disciplined, far-visioned la- 
|bor movement, the other is a child of 
chaos. 

There are great tasks ahead for an 
enlightened labor movement. It must 
\first achieve for itself an impregnable 
status, legal and economic. Necessarily 
it will have to secure a voice in the 
formulation of business policy. It is 
called upon to assume the leadership in 
withstanding the encroachment of pov- 
erty upon progress. Under your pres- 
ent leadership you are on the road to 
achieve these ends, I wish you God- 
| speed, because with your success is bound 
lup the happiness of the next generation. 





then sent to the Dead Letter Office where | 
it is opened, and if there is a complete | 
address in the letter and if it contains | 
anything of value, a notice is sent that | 
such letter is held for delivery. If the | 
letter contains nothing of value, it is} 
sent direct to the address found within | 
the letter and a charge of 3 cents is| 
made. 

From the following it will be seen that | 
|the task of finding the addressee when} 
!no state is named is not always a simple | 
procedure. 


'Thirty-One Towns Bear 
i\Name of Franklin 





by the postmaster for about one week,|town and transfer 


point along the route. 

For instance, some of the sacks must 
be dropped at certain stations to be 
picked up by other trains going over} 
different routes. Other mail is being 
sorted so that it can be dropped off at 
some little town on the way where the 
train does not stop. | 

The mail not only is thrown off at| 
these small towns while the train is going | 
45 miles or more an hour but mail sacks | 
are taken on as well. This is done by: 
means of a device known as a mail crane | 
and catcher. | 

The bag of mail is hung on the crane 
close to the railroad tracks. As the train 
nears a station one of the men in the 


Thanks America for 


Treaty Against War 


Mr. Coolidge Felicitated on 
His Part in Bringing About 
Signature of Peace 
Agreement. 


The President of the French Republic, 
Gaston Doumergue, has replied to Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s message of felicitation 
dispatched to Paris on the occasion of 


the signing of the treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war. 


The message of President Coolidge 


| was published in the issue of August 


28. The full text of the rely of the 
French President, ‘made public at the 
temporary Executive Offices, Superior, 
Wis., follows: 

His Excellency, Mr. Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

I very sincerely thank Your Excel- 
lency for your kindly sending me, and 
through me to the representatives of the 
nations assembled in Paris, a message 
which’ evinces the great importance you 
so rightly attach to the solemn signing 


|of the general pact renouncing war as 


an instrument of national policy. 

The fact that the ceremony is on this 
day celebrated in Paris comes from a 
desire which you put in a peculiarly 
nice form, that of acknowledging the 
initial part taken by the French Gov- 
ernment and its Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in bringing about the great 
project. 


The French nation is thankful for 


jand proud of the honor bestowed upon 


it in the reception of the foreign 
plenipotentiaries and cannot forget that 
thanks are due to the skillful and con- 


: Ciliatory efforts of the President and of 


the Secretary of State of the United 
States for the manner in which the Cove- 
nant was received by the leading nations 
of the world, which benefited the trait 
of universality that makes its power and 
greatness. 

I therefore feel that I am voicing the 
sentiments of the original signatories of 
the treaty, as well as those of the still 
larger number who will adhere anon, 
when I express to Your Excellency and 
your Government the thanks of the 
civilized world. I am, as you are, con- 
vinced that the act accomplished on this 
day responds to the innermost longings 
of all mankind. 


Death Rate for Cancer 
Is Increasing in Kansas 


The deaht rate in Kansas in 1927 was 
1,017 per 100,000 of population as com- 
pared with 1,049 in 1926, it was stated 
Aug. 27 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in full 


|after having been sorted at railway mail | text: 


The 1927 death rate for Kansas was 
1,017 for 100,000 population as compared 
with 1,049 in 1926. This decrease in 
1927 is more than accounted for by de- 
creases in the death rates from influenza 
(from 47 to 28 per 100,000 population), 
pneumonia, all forms (from 60 to 49), 
diarrhea and enterities, under two years 
(from 20 to 14), tuberculosis, all forms 
(from 41 to 85), and whooping cough 
(from. 7 to 3). 

Increases are shown in 1927 in the 
death rates from cancer (from 92 in 1926 
to 100 per 100,000 population), diseases 
of the heart (from 158 to 165), and scar- 
let fever (from 2 to 4). ; . 

The midyear estimated population in 
1927 was 1,828,000, and in 1926, 1,821,- 
000. 


iron arm so that it projects from the 
car. 

As the train rushes by he throws off a 
bag of mail for that station and the arm 
catches the other bag dropping it into the 
car. Mail taken on in this manner is 
sorted while the train is enroute. 

Mail brought by trains into the rail- 
way mail terminal is placed on motor 
trucks. carried to the sorting room, ar- 
ranged for different sub-stations, sent by 
truck to those stations and there sorted 
for each letter carrier who in turn ar- 
ranges it in his bag for expeditious de- 


Forty-three names are used more than | mail var opens the door, and raises an |livery to the addressee. 


20 times, each to designate cities, twons 
and hamlets, large enough to have poxi 
offices. They are: Franklin 31, Clinton 
130, Chester 29, Arlington 29, Washing- | 
iton 28, Troy 27, Salem 27, Madison 27, | 
|Marion 27, Manchester 27, Clayton 27,! 
{Glenwood 26, Kingston 26, Newport 26, | 
Ashland 25, Centerville 25, Cleveland | 
125, Auburn 24, Dover 24, Hillsboro 24,! 
|Lincoln 24, Monroe 24, Oxford 24,| 
| Princeton 24, Springfield 24, Warren 24, | 
Union 24, Greenville 23, Wilson 28, Bei- 
mont 22, Canton 22, Eureka 22, Liberty | 
22, Milford 22, Plymouth 22, Burlington | 
121, Lebanon 21, Portland 20, Lexington 
20, Jamestown 20, Hudson 20, Danville 
20, Buffalo 22. There are 14 Denvers, 
7 Detroits, 22 Cantons, 6 Philndelphias 
and 2 Chicagos. 

Packages are even more difficult to 
handle as they become undeliverable for 
many reasons. A carelessly tied knot, 
or the. use of thin paper may cause the 
wrapper with the address on it to be- 
come lost. A wrong address and no re- 
turn address may result in its becoming 
undeliverable. 

At the Dead Letter Office such parcels 
are unwrapped, the contents noted on a 
card and then rewrapped with the card 
tied on the outside. The package is 
stored awaiting a claimant. If not 
claimed within a reasonable time, the 
package is placed with others similarly 
treated until the dead letter sale is heid. 

Letters containing anything of value, 
when undeliverable, are also held at the 
Division of Dead Letters for identifica- 
tion by the sender. If not claimed, they 
are placed with other articles to be sold 
at a deal letter sale. Letters contain- 
ing nothing valuable, after being hela 
for a reasonable time, are destrayed. 

Letters having money orders en- 
closed are held for one year, then sent 
to the Third Assistant Postmaster Geu- 
eral for his files. They are kept there 
pending subsequent~ application foi 
duplicate which may be made on the 
Department. 

Checks are sent to the postmaster at 
the city in which the bank drawn on is 
located for inquiry to ascertain the ad- 
dress of the depositor and are then de- 
livered to the sender or forwarded to a 
new address. Mail matter containing 
valuable enclosures is only delivered by 
the Division of Dead Letters to the ad- 
dressee or sender, or upon the written 
order of either. 

All registered mail matter is held for 
one year. Uninsured parcel post mat- 
ter is held for two months. Insured o1 
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Rats Are Described | Illness, Marital Discord, and Death 


As Serious Menace 
To Nation’s Welfare | 


J 


Losses Are Declared by Pub- 
lic Health Service to Be 


$4.00,000,000 An- 


nually. | 


The rat, through destructiveness and | 
consumption of food, costs the people 
the United States about $400,000,000 a! 
year, and notwithstanding this “the gen- 
eral public views the situation with the 
utmost complacency,” according to a 
statement made public August 28 by the | 
United States Public Health Service. 

The statement, calling attention to 
the health menace of the rat, and the 
need for its eradication, points out that 
the active agent in the spread of | 
bubonic plague, the rodent is responsible | 
for the almost world-wide prevalence of 
this disease, which during the 20-year 
period ended in 1923, killed over 11,000,- 
000 people in India alone. 

Called a National Problem. 

Describing existing conditions as hav- 
ing reached the proportions of a “grave 
national problem,” the .statement said 
that conservative figures place the rat 
population of the United States at ap- 
proximately 120,000,000, or one rat per 
person. 

The 
lows: 

Public 
recognize 
economic 


as 


full text of the statement fol- 


health authorities 
the 
menace 


everywhere 
increasing sanitary and 
ot the rat. As the 
active agent in the spread of bubonic 
plague, the rat is responsible for the 
almost world-wide prevalence of this dis- 
ease which, during the 20-year period 
ended in 1925, killed over 11,000,000 peo- 
ple in India alone. 

Since the beginning of the Hong Kong 
epidemic of 1894, bubonic plague has 
been distributed through channels of in- 
ternational commerce to all parts of the 
world where environmental conditions 
are favorable to the breeding of rats 
and rat fleas. 

Notwithstanding the depredations of 

rats, annually costing the people of the 
United States approximately $200,000,- 
000 for food consumed and a like amount 
or more for sustained througn 
the wanton destructiveness of the an - 
mal, the general public views the situa- 
tion with the utmost complacency. This 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
mankind is either unaware of the teem- 
ing rat life and its effects upon the 
body politic, or is completely indifferent 
to the dangers and to the cost of feed- 
ing and providing recreation for these 
millions of parasitic rodents. 
_ This general unawareness of a condi- 
tion which has assumed the proportions 
of a grave national problem is also proof 
of the marvelous resourcefulness arid 
cunning of the rat. What other dan- 
gerous and destructive animal could have 
lived so long in such close proximity to 
man without having made itself so sevi- 
ously obnoxious as to excite a wave of | 
resentment leading to speedy extermi- 
uation? 

The public should be brought to real- 
ize that if the extraordinarily p. lie! 
breeding of rats was not constantly con- 
trolled by disease, natural enemies, and 
the cannibalistic tendencies of the ani- 
mal itself, the world would soon be over- 
run and man himself forced to fight a 
losing battle for scraps of food. 

Careful Study Urged. 

To combat the rat successfully man 
must become familiar with its habits of 
living and breeding and know its dietary 
preferences. Methods of combat must be 
studied, and the proper application of 
the most efficient of these must be bet- 
ter understood. In the age-old fight for 
survival, the rat has learned lessons of 
sagaeicy, patience and agility which fit 
it welf for a contest in which man must 
exercise his ingenuity "to the utmost if 
he would win. 

Direct measures of attack have but a 
limited usefulness in the hands of the 
public. Trapping with snap or cage 
traps, the use of poison baits, the aggeres- 
sion of such natural antagonists as dogs, 
cats, ferrets, weasles, etc., and fumiga- 
tion with poisonous gases, all may be re- 
sorted to; but, with the exception of 
trapping, they can not be recommended 
for use by the inexperienced houscholder. 
Rat-suppressive measures, if universally 
prosecuted, will do more to make life’ 
hazardous for the pest than the appli- 
cation of destructive agents. ! 

The most effective suppressive meas- |} 
ure is to separate the rat from its cus-! 
tomary food supply. This procedure! 
should be followed in most scrupulous} 
-detail in the home, the place of business, 
and wherever foodstuffs are stored or 
handled. Bulk foods in the home should 
be kept in rat-proof containers and every | 
occupied residential premises should be} 
equipped with a rat-tight carbage. can.! 
Garbage dumps should be eliminated: 
from every community, and garbage and 
offal from slaughterhouses should be 
burned. 

Rats require safe covert when carry- 
ing on their ordinary affairs, and the: 
elimination of hiding places makes life 
more difficult and dangerous. The brown 
rat prefers to live at or below the level } 
of the ground, and the female wilk bur- | 
row beneath plank flooring or concrete | 
paving with exposed edges to find a safe ! 
location for the nest. The roof rat and 
the black, or “ship,” rat look for double 
walls and dusty attics, wherein they 
find protection from their arch enemy, 
the more ferocious, but less agile, brown | 
or “sewer” rat. The elimination of the 
hiding places customarily frequented by 
these animals restricts breeding to an 
extent second only to starvation, so it 
will pay the public well to keep the rat 
on the run. 

“Rat Proofing’ Favored. 

In residential and other shore struc- 
tures and in seagoing vessels certain ar- 
chitectural changes and _ madifications 
are necessary effectually to prevent the 
rat from finding the quiet harboring 
places essential to its welfare. The elimi- 
nation of such harborages, together with 
the permanent blocking or protecting of 
inclosed wall or ceiling spaces which may 
not be removed, are measures collectively 
designated as “rat proofing.’ Special 
publications of the United States Public 
Health Service deal with the details of 
“rat proofing” of shore structures (Pub- 
lic Health Bulletin No, 180) and with the 
elimination of rat hiding places on ship- 
board (Public Health Reprint No. 1030.) 
Copies of these publications may be se- 
cured by addressing the Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Any estimate of the number of rats 
in a given community must, of course, 
be in the nature of an approximation. 
Conservative figures place the rat, pop- | 
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Of Parents Causes of Child Dependency 


Children’s Bureau Analyzes 


Conditions Contributing to 


Destruction of Home Safeguards. 


Study by the Children’s Bureau, De-| well coordinated in order to salvage as 


partment of Labor, of the activities of 
the Children’s Bureau 

Ohio., to the 
pendent reveals 


of Cleveland, 
de- 


the 


relation 
children, 


in care of 


that 


is due to illness of father 


or 


cause of dependency is attributed to 


divorce, separation, and desertion, and | emphasis on better health, its promotion | tended to depress those producing for the 
the third is due to the death of one or | by local health authorities through clinics | local market. 


both parents, 
Cleveland, which has a very large for- 
eign population, ranks first in achieve- 


ments in the whole field of social serv- |} 
lice, according to the report of the in- 


quiry. A summary of the report, as 
made public by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau follows: 

Any form of public welfare that 
strengthens the integrity of the family 
operaies to the benefit of the children of 
the family and reduces the likelihood of 
their becoming charges upon outside in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

As a form of public welfare the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Cleveland has become 
an effective organization for strength- 


ening the family ties of those who are} 


seeking community care of their chil- 


dren accepted for care outside their own} 


homes. How far-reaching and fundamen- 
tal the ultimate results of work in the 
preservation of the home ties of depend- 
ent children may be can not yet be de- 
termined, but there can be no question 
of the opportunity which such 4 central 
clearing bureau affords a community to 
search out methodically the underlying 
causes of child dependency and to work 
consistently toward their eradication. 
Application for Admission 


Of Children Investigated 

The primary function of the central 
clearing bureau investigation of ap- 
plications for admission of children to 
institutions, and through this investiga- 
tion a definite insight into family condi- 
tions causing dependency is gained. From 
this it follows that the clearing bureau 
necessarily has two other distinct func- 
tions: Preservation of the home ties 
through supervision and follow-up, and 
interpretation of social phenomena with 
2 view to enlarging the knowledge of 
maladjustments that affect the lives of 
children and to devising methods foi 
improvement. 

The Children’s Bureau of Cleveland 
has carried on the investigation of ap- 
plications and the follow-up work with 
families with unusua: success, but up to 
the present time no organized effort has 
made to cover the field of inter- 
pretation of the great volume of sociai 
data being collected as a result of the 
careful case work done on applications. 
It is important that such a_ bureau 
should have a rescarch worker, all ot 
whose time might be given to the 
analysis of social and economic condi- 
tions which are disiupting family life; 
and doubtless this phase of the work 
will be developed in the not distant fu- 
ture. 

Already the children’s bureau aad 
other child-welfare agencies of Cleve- 
land are aware of the outstanding forces 
destroying children’s homes and are for- 
mulating policies as to how best to meet 
the needs of children with whom these 


Is 


torces have played such havoc, but much} 
; more research must be done to know the 


subtler forces causing dependency. The 
extensive knowledge of causes of de- 
pendeney has been made possible only 
by the uniform and thorough investiga- 


tion of applications for the admission ! 


of children to institutions made by the 
Children’s Bureau of Cleveland and of 
applications for foster-home care of 
children made by the Cleveland Humane 
Society. 


HIness of Parents 


As Cause of Delinquency 

The data indicate that illness of father 
or mother, chiefly of mother, was the 
first great cause of dependency of chil- 
dren in Cleveland; that divorce, scpara- 


tion, and desertion constituted the sec- | 


ond greatest cause; and that death of 
one or both parents, but usually death 
of the mother, was the third. 

From one point of view the increase 
in the number of children in need 


community care due to illness of the 


mother is one of the most hopeful indi- | 


cations of the new sense of responsibility 
awakening in the 
The influence that health centers and hos- 


1s 


, pital clinics have had in promoting bet- 


ter health for mothers and babies is 
shown in the greater demand for hos- 
pital care during illness, particularly 
during confinement. 

With the completion «* a new ma- 
ternity hospital in connection with West- 
ern Reserve University in Cleveland, it 
is expected that the necd for -tempo- 
rary institutional care of children whose 
mothers are confined in the hospital 
rather than at home will be 
Better health facilities have had a direct 
influence on the population of children’s 
institutions and  agencies—temporary 
care of children during illness of mother 
becoming more extensive. 

Separation, divorce, and desertion are 
the most baffling of all causes of de- 
pendency. It is hardly possible to speak 
of them as causes, since they are in 
reality symptoms of other conditions 
such as unemployment, ill health, mental 
defect, and_ difficult personality traits 
that are destroying the structure of the 
home. 

No other problem related to the de- 
pendency of children is so great a tax on 
the financial resources and on the skill 
of the staffs of social-welfare agencies 
as that of divorce, separation, and de- 
sertion. The difficulties in families 
broken by divorce or desertion are so 
complex that the work of medical and 
social agencies of a community must be 


ably much higher, while in localities | 


where rodents are systematically fought, | 


the rat population may be reduced to a 
level at which the animal no longer men- 
aces the health and economic welfare of , 
the people. | 

The Public Health Service has recently | 
issued Public Health Bulletin No. 180,'! 
“The Rat: Arguments for its elmination 
and methods for its destructipn,” which 
coniains u plea for the public to do its 
part in eliminating the most dangerous 
and expensive of the parasitic pests of 
mankind. A general determination to 
rout the rat may be strengthened by the 
thought that the beast has nothing to 
recommend it. Modern sanitation has 
removed its only lengedary claim to vir- 
tue, the questionable distinction of being 
While available, copies of 
the bulletin may be had by addressing | 


of | 


community. | 


increased. | 


son. In certain places the ratio is prob-' 


| 

many of these wrecked families as possi- 
ble. This coordination of the agencies in 
Cleveland has been one of the distinct | 
services of the children’s bureau, | 
Death, usualy of one parent, but =) 


| greatest cause of dependency in that city | often of both, as a cause of dependency, 
; mother,|though still a serious problem in plan- | 
of | chiefly of the latter, The second greatest | ning for the care of children, is no longer |tivity increased among exporting indus- 


|so difficult to meet as formerly. The 


jand by national organizations through | 
;educational propaganda, and the provi- | 
| sion for aid to children in their own| 
homes have accomplished much in the 
preservation of family ties. ' 
Cleveland unfortunately has not had a/ 
sufficient appropriation for the mothers’ | 
| pensions department of the juvenile court 
to make it a real asset in the care of 
| Cleveland families where the death or in- 
| capacity of the father has occurred. The 
| result has been that the greatest number 
| of these families have been carried by the 
Cleveland Associated Charities, which re- 
|ceives its support from the public at 
large through subscription to the Com- 
}munity Fund. 
The appropriation of an adequate 
; amount of money to carry on the work 
of the mothers’ pensions department | 
would release the funds now used by the 
associated charities for care of widowed 
families, and then these funds might be 
used for the development of foster-home 
care of children through the Cleveland 
| Humane Society, which has been ham- 
pered greatly through lack of funds. 
No entirely satisfactory method of pro- 
viding for the widowers’ families without 
placing the children away from their 
fathers has been evolved. but much at- 
tention is now being given to this 
problem. 


McKeesport Station 
Loses Radio License 


Power of Two Other Stations 
Ordered Reduced by Radio 
Commission. 


The license of station WMBJ, of Me- | 
Keesport, Pa., was revoked and power 
assignments of two other stations re- 
duced, August 28, by the Federal Radio 
Commission. At the same time the 
Commission announced that the licenses 
of eight other stations whose public 
service had been questioned had been! 
renewed. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The station to be deleted September 1 
is: Rev. John W. Sproul, Radio Station 
WMBJ, McKeesport, Pa. 

The stations whose power 
cut are: 

World Battery Co., Inc., Radio Station 
WSBC, Chicago, Hl. Reduced from 500 
to 100 watts. 

St. Louis Truth Center Inc., Radio Sta- 
tion KFWF, St. Louis, Mo. Reduced from 
250 to 100. 

Stations whose applications for the re- | 
newal of licenses were approved follows: 

Tom F, Little, Radio Station WBES, 
Salisbury, Md. | 

Peter J. Prins, Radio Station WMRJ, 
Jamacia, N. Y. 

W. P. Williamson, Jr., Radio Station | 
; WKBN, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Bremer Broadcasting Corp., R 
tion WAAT, Jersey City, N. J. 

St: Norberts College, Radio Station 
WUBY, West DePere, Wis. 

Westchester Broadcasting Co. Radio 
Station WCOH, Greenville, N. Y. | 

Mikadow Theater, Radio Station! 
WOMT, Manitowac, Wis. | 

Brooklyn Broadcasting Co., Radio Sta- 
| tion WBBC, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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To Become Aviators | 


| 
. * . . | 
Physical Examinations to De- | 
termine Eligibility Ordered. | 
1 

' 

j 

1 


Because of the shortage of pilots in 
naval aviation, the Department of the 
Navy on August 28 ordered all Naval 
Academy graduates who have not pre- 
viously done so to take a physical ex- 
amination to determine their physical 
fitness as pilots. The order, to all ships 
and stations, referred especially to about | 
100 members of the graduating class of 
1925 who failed to appear for the avia- | 
tion examination. These men, having | 
served two vears, are eligible for avia- 
tiion duty under naval regulation. 

In making public the order it was ex- | 
plained orally at the Department that 
duty as a pilot will not be mandatory 
upon those passing the examination, but 
the Navy desires to stimulate interest in | 
aviation and to ascertain the number 
of men ‘eligible for such duty. It was 
added that there has been an acute short- 
age in commissioned pilots. The full | 
text of the order follows: 

Approximately 100 members of the 
class of 1925 who were found on annual 
physical examination this year to have no 
apparent physical defects disqualifying 
them for training at Pensacola in ac- 
tual control of heavier-than-air craft, 
have either failed to report to medical 
officer qualified in aviation medicine for 
examination, or report on such examina- 
tions have not reached department. Com- 
manding officers will direct all members 
of class 1925 who have not done so to 
comply with above-mentioned circular 
letter. Where mileage is involved, Bu- 
reau of Navigation instructions will be 
requested by dispatch before travel at 
Government expense is authorized. All 
reports of examinations will be expe- 
dited. 


Boulder Dam Project 
Is Favored by Mr. West 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, reported to Pres- 
ident Coolidge on his recent visit that 
conditions generally in the Army arc 
good. Enlistments have been progress- 
ing at a good rate, with a satisfactory 
type of men; the summer camps were 
well attended, and the summer mancu- 
vers were successful. The General re- 
ported further that the work of de 
veloping the air service was going for- 
ward and he particularly mentioned to 
the President his intention to strengthen 


ulation of the United States at approx-|the Surgeon General, United States Pub-! the aerial forces in the Panama Cana! 


imately 120,000,000, or one rat per per- 


lic Health Service, Washington, D. C, | 
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| utilization 


|involves the construction of dams, 


| the mineral wealth of the Dead Sea was 
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Economic Progres 3 

During Past Year in | 

Palestine Reviewed ! 


Work Started on Jordan Hy- 

droelectric Concession; 

Agreement Made to Ex- 
ploit Dead Sea. 


Approximately $150,000 is spent yeariy 
by the Veterans’ Bureau for materials 
used in the crafts work in occupational 


iContinued from Page 1.J specialist in 
the 


Dana, technical 
therapy, 


Ethel C. 
occupational 
Bureau. 

The purchases are made 
Mrs. Dana explained, and amount 
about $30,000 each quarter. The sup- 
plies are stored at the two Veteran’s Bu- 
reau depots at Perry Point, Md., and Chi- 
cago, and are distributed to the hos- 
pitals as requisitions are sent in. The 
Bureau obtains its supplies for crafts 
work at low prices, Mrs. Dana said. 
Some of these prices are even lower than 
those obtained by the city of New York, 
cases in 1924-25. There has been a because the dealers are sure of quick 
steady expansion of area under orange | payments, she said. 
cultivation, especially around Jaffa, and | 
a large increase in exports is expected. 
situation has necessitated the de- 
velopment of new markets for oranges, 
and during the year considerable progress 
was made in Germany, Denmark, Hol- 
land and Rumania. 

Experiments 


tries, but the low purchasing power of 
| quarterly, 

Building operations declined. Agricul- | 
tural production was favorable and ex- 
ports of oranges increased considerably. 
Work was started on the Jordan River 
hydroelectric project. Immigration de- 
clined sharply. 

The orange crop, which constitutes the 
principal export item, totaled 2,214,000 
cases during 1926-27, as compared with 
1,515,000 cases in 1925-26 and 2,146,500 


Effect on Patients Considered. 

Ali purchases of materials for crafts 
work are made with a view to their use 
as “medicine” for sick men, Mrs. Dana 
explained. For this reason it often 
necessary to buy goods that to the lay- 
iman would seem unnecessarily  high- 
priced, so that the men may use them to 
the best’ advantage and be kept in a 
contented and peaceful frame of mind. 
If the materials are poor or hard to work 
iwith because of their lack of quality the 
men are very apt to become irritable and 
the “medicine” is more than wasted. Fon 
instance, lacquer instead of enamel is 
used for bed patients who need it in 
their tvork, because lacquer drys more 
quickly, even though it is more expen- 
sive. 

All materials used in the hospitals 
ifor this work are carefully accounted 
for, Mrs. Dana _ pointed out. When 
leather is given to a patient it is meas- 
ured to the exact number of inches 
needed for each article he to make, 


were carried on during 
export of grapes. 


A shipment made to 
Britain 


proved to meet quality 
demand on that market. As a result a 
regular trade in this fruit expected 
to develop. The area under melons, an- 
important export item, was _ in- 
creased during the year. Cereal returns 
are reported to have compared favorably 
with the previous year, large increases 
being recorded for durrah and sesame 
and average returns for wheat and bar- 
ley. 

Credit conditions were not satisfactory 
1927, but certain important fi- 
nancial developments toward the end of 
the year had a favorable effect on the 
situation. These included the! 
introduction of the new Palestine cur- 
rency and the flotation of a loan in Lon- 
don for construction work, etc. 

Work wes started durig the latter part 


Is 


is 


proximately *£P770,000 were spent on 
new construction during 1927, as against 
£P1,141,000 in 1926 and £P2,059,000 in 
1925. The decrease was especially 
marked in Tel Aviv, which had _ previ- 
ously been the center of greatest activ- 
jity. Expenditures there totaled £P50,000 
jin 1927, against £P277,000 in 1926, and 
£P1,472,800 in 1925. In Jerusalem in- 
vestments totaled £P412,500 in 1927, as 
compared with £P4038,500 in 1926 and 
| £P237,800 in 1925. Expenditures in Na- 
iblus rose to £P85,900 'n 1927 from 
£P14,560 in 1926 and £P13,130 in 1925. 
This increase, however, was largely the 
|rebuilding necessitated by the earth- 
quake damages. 

In Haifa 210 building permits 


and Yarmuk 
purposes, and 
res- 
ervoirs, canals, pumping stations, etc. 
This project is an important factor in 
the economic progress of the country. | 
since it will aid industrial development 
that is now handicapped by the necessity 
of importing all fuel. 

A concession for the exploitation 


of the Jordan 


rivers for hydroelectric 


of 


agreed to in principle during the year. 
The mineral resources of the country 
have not been fully investigated, but 1 t 
preliminary surveys indicate that the | issued in 1927, as compared wit’ 486 in 
Dead Sea depostis represent at present | 1926. The civil government spent an- 
the country’s most valuable mineral as- | proximately £P254,900 in 1927 on public 
set from a commercial point of view. ;works and maintenance, as against 
Building operations, which hitherto | £P164,700 in 1926 and £P101,500 in 1925. 
provided considerable employment in the | —— 
cities, declined from the 1926 level. Ap- “Palestine pound (£P) par $4.86. 
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| therapy at the 50 Veterans’ Bureau Hos-, 


W elfare of Veterans’ Controls Purchases 


| 


pitals where this treatment is applied, | 
lit was stated orally August 28 by Mrs. | 
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Supplies Selected With View to Keeping Patients at Fed- 
eral Hospitals in Bene ficial Frame of Mind. 


and the skins are cut so as to reduce 
waste as much as possible. 

Patients may purchase the articles 
they make at the cost of the material 
used, she said. If they cannot afford to 
buy them they may make two identical 
articles, keep one, and give the other 
to the hospital. 
is then placed in the hospital salesroom 
for sale, The »rice asked for the arti- 
cle in the salesroom covers the cost 
of material for the two. 

Deficit From Work Is Small. 

Through the sale of these products, 
$88,000 was taken in at the various hospi- 
tals during the past fiscal year, 
Dana declared. All of this reverts to 
the United States Treasury. As _ this 
work considered in the light of 
“medicine” 
show a return any more than other kinds 
of medicine, she said. However, a 


Is 


; deficit of only about $42,000 was shown 


were} 


during the past year. 

About $40,000 a year is spent on yarn 
alone, Mrs. Dana declared. This, she 
said, the largest single item 
chased, and is used in making rugs and 
scarfs, and in knitting, embroidering, and 
many other activities. Leather contracts 
amount to about $40,000 a vear also and 
include many colors and grades, she said. 


Is 


Ruling Made on Allowances 
In the Army and Navy 


The extent to which payments may be 
made under the act of June 10, 1922, 
allowance 


for 
subsistence 
quarters men of both the 
Army and Navy, is explained in a deci- 


for 
enlisted 


money or 


of 


sion of the Comptroller General of the 
United States, J. R. McCarl, the General 
Accounting Office has just announced. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Money allowance for subsistence or 
cearters under section 11 of the act of 
June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 630, may not be 
paid in the absence of an authorization 
tor such payment by the department con- 
cerned, issued contemporaneously after 
determination in accordance with _ its 
reguiations, that for practi¢al purposes 
messing facilities or quarters were not 
available for the man for whom payment 
of the allowance is authorized. 

Section 11 of the act of June 10, 1922, 
42 Stat. 630, and the regulations made 
pursuant thereto, gives no right to an 
enlisted man to payment of a money al- 
lowance for subsistence or quarters 
merely on a showing that none was fur- 
nished him, the purpose of the statute 
being to provide for payment where the 
duty assignment of the man makes im- 
practical the furnishing of the rations 
and quarters normally and usually fur- 
nished, and the determination by the de- 
partment concerned that either or both 
were available is conclusive of the rights 
of the man. 
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|New Member Name 
| To Business Council 


| Of War Department 


Edward C. Delafield, of New 
York, to Fill Vacancy 
Caused by Death of Gen- 

eral Wolfe. 


{ 


Appointment of Lieut. Col. Edward C, 
| Delafield of New York, president of the 
| Bank of America, to be a member of 
| the Department of War Business Coun- 
| cil, succeeding the late Brig. Gen. Samuel 
| H. Wolfe, was announced by the Depart- 


{ment on August 28. The announcement 
C. Delafield, 


in full text follows: 

Lieut. Col. Edward 
Finance Reserve, New York, N. Y., has, 
upon the invitation of Col. C. B. Robbins, 
the Assistant Secretary of War, con- 
sented to fill the vacancy on the War 
Department Business Council caused by 
the death of Brig. Gen. Samuel H. Wolfe, 
Finance Reserve. 

Colonel Delafield is president of the 
Bank of America and director in many 
other financial institutions. He served 
jas major, then lieutenant colonel of the 
Ninth Coast Defense Command of the 
New York Guard, where his services 
were of a conspicuous character. He was 
chairman of the committce of the reg- 
imeni that put over a very large amount 
of the Liberty and Victory Bonds, and 
| having taken a course at Camp Perry, 
entered enthusiastically into the promo- 
tion of rifle practice among the members 
of the regiment. He has served in the 
Finance Reserve since July 16, 1924. 

Council’s Purposes Outlined. 

Colonel Delafield was born at West- 
hampton Beach, L. I, N. ¥. He is a 
graduate of Princeton University and 
holds a B. A. degree from that uni- 
versity. 

By amendment to the National De- 
'fense Act, approved June 4, 1920, the As- 
sistant Secretary of War is charged un- 
der the Secretary of War with the “su- 
pervision of the procurement of all mili- 
tary supplies and other business of the 
_War Department pertaining thereto.” To 
assist the Assistant Secretary in carrying 
out this provision of the National Defense 
Act he has organized the War Depart- 
ment Business Council for the purpose 
of advising him as to: 

Whether he has an organization, pro- 
cedure and control which will insure ef- 
ficient supervision of procurement and 
proper utilization of the consolidated 
buying power of the Army: 

Whether the Supply Branches have an 
organization, procedure and_ control 
‘which will insure efficient procurement 
by their purchasing agents; efficient su- 
pervision of procurement by their Chiefs 
as well as proper utilization of the con- 
| solidated buying power of their branch. 
| Membership Is Lisited. 

The present membership of this Coun- 
cil is as follows: 
| Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Cleveland Trust 


} 


e 
vice president, 
Company, Cleveland, 
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New FLEETWOODS 


Created for Those Who Seek the Ultimate in Fine Motor Cars 


TH the new Cadillacs and 
La Sailes— powered with the 
famous 90-degree, V-type, 8-cyl- 
inder engines—the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company has once again 


1... The new Cadillac-La Salle Syncro-Mesh trans- 
mission enables one to shift gears easily, 
instantly, at any speed, without the slightest 
bit of crashing. 


2.. The new Cadillac-designed Duplex Mechan- 
ical four-wheel brakes are powerful, but 
effortiess — they respond to the lightest touch 
and stop the car with amazingty litde pedal 


pressure. 


3.. The steering gear is so designed that it takes 
the strain out of steering, and makes the car 
seem light as a toy. 


4.. The front seat is quickly adjustable so that the 
brake and clutch pedals are within easy, com- 
fortable reach of any driver. 


5..The famous Cadillac ninety-degee, V-type, 
Eight-cylinder engine is refined, improved, and 


In addition to 23 refreshingly beautiful Fisher 
bodies there are 14 exclusive 
and exquisite custom models, 
Fleetwood designed and Fleet- 
wood built. Ride in the new 


shown motordom that only in a 
Cadillac or La Salle can the ulti- 
mate in fine motor cars be obtained. 


In these new models, are a number 
of remarkable new engineering 


La Salle *2295 


La Salle is now priced at $2295 to $2875 — 
Cadillac at $3295 to $7000—all prices f. 0. b. 


achievements that result in stilk 
fier performance, greater safety, 
more luxurioas comfort and riding 
ease,-and that add greatly to 


facitity of operation. 


made quieter, smoother and more powerful, 


6.. The beautiful luxurious 
been designed and built 


Fisher bodies have 
in accordance with 


the principles of Pneumatic Control im 
engineering, thus assuring maximum 


quietness. 


7.. All doors and windows, as well 2s windshields 
are equipped with Security-Plate giass for 


greater safety. 


8..AM exterior nickel parts are Chromium 
Plated, preserving indefinitely the original 


sheen. 


9.. The smart, distinctive Cadiflac-La Safle bodies 
are made still more appealing by a richer, 


newer beauty in outward 


appearance, and by 


more luxurious upholstery, appointments and 


fittings. 


Cadillac and LaSalle—drive them—and you will 
revel in their brilliant per- 


formance, 
dling ease, 


Detroit. General Motors time payment plan 
permits you to pay out of income. 


CADILLAC MoTor CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


Oshawa, Canada 


DEALERS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 


remarkable han- 
and wholly satis-. 


fying comfort and luxury. 
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Deductions 


- Deduction For Loss on Sale of Property 
Denied For Failure to Prove 1913 Value’ 


‘No Basis Is Found I 


For Allowing Claim) 


Possession Had Been Obtained | 


‘\. Before Basic Year Fixed 


By Law. 


I. R. HENRY, EXECUTRIX OF THE 
EsTATE OF BAYARD TiENRY, DECEASED, | 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE; SAMUEL F. HOUSTON V. CommIs- | 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; MRs. 
Sattie H. HENRY V. COMMISSIONER | 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE; WILLIAM W. | 
PorTER Vv. GOMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. DockET Nos. 11807, 11882, 
11833, 12734. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. | 
One of the questions involved in this 
proceeding was whether the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue prop- 
erly disallowed a loss sustained by the 
petitioners, all of whom were concerned 
in the same trausaction, when the peti-} 
* tioners failed to establish a 1913 value 
of the property on which the loss was 
- alleged to have been sustained upon dis- 
* position of the transaction in 1920. The 

Board of Tax Appeals sustained the 

Commissioner, holding that failure to 

establish the 1913 value had _ simul- 

taneously failed to develop a basis for 


Jd. 


had 


a loss. | 

With the respect to the other alleged 
error, the Board ruled that the Commis- 
sioner had authority to reconsider a tax- 
payer’s liability at any time within the} 
period of the statute of limitations and 
with regard to any previous action taken 
by him. In this respect, the present de- 
cision follows the — of James 
Couzens, 11 B. T. A. 1040. 

William Clarke Mason, James Craig 
Peacock, and William C. Alexander, for 
the taxpayers; J. F. Greaney and Oscar 
M. McPeak, for the Commissioner. _ 

Following is the full text of the find- 

ings of fact and the opinion: 
We petitioners, Samuel F. Houston, 
Sallie H. Henry, and Wiiliam W. Porter, 
are individuals, residing at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Bayard Henry was an individual re- 
siding at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
He died on September 17, 1926, and J. I. 
R. Henry is the duly constituted execu- | 
trix of his estate. 


Real Estate Trust Co. 
Takes Over “Segel Matters” 


The Real Estate Trast Company of 
Philadelphia closed its doors in the year) 
1906, and on August 28 of that year! 
ceiver for it by the Court of Common} 
George H. Earle, Jr. was appointed re- 
Pleas of Philadelphia County, Pennsyl- | 
vania. The financial embarrassment of 
the Real Estate Trust Company was 
« brought about by the improper conduct 
of its affairs by its president, Frank 
Hipple. | 

Hipple loaned excessive amounts to 
Adolph Segal and took therefor collat-| 
eral which could not be easily liqui- 
dated, but which was not without value.) 
He also wrongfully permitted Segal to! 
withdraw certain of this collateral for) 
the purposes of placing it as collateral 
for loans from other sources. | 

The receiver for the Real Estate Trust , 
Company proposed a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for that company which included as 
one of its provisions the creation of a 
fund of $2,500,000 from subscriptions by 
directors of the company to guarantee a 
value of $3,000,000 for the Segal collat- 
eral, designated in the plan “Segal Mat- 
ters.” 

The company was to be given the §2,-| 
500,00 outright and then wasto have in 
addition the first $3,000,000 which might |} 
be realized from the “Segal Matters.” 
The subscribers were to be reimbursed, 
if at all, by all of the excess over $3,- 
000,000 which might be realized from 
the “Segal Matters.” 


Subscribers to Be Paid 
From Excess of Profits 

This plan of 
effective. It provi 
scribers to the 
subscriptions 


became 
} 


reorganization 
led in part that the su 
500,000 fund made such 
with the understanding 
that if from the administration of the | 
“Segal Matters” $3,000,000 should be} 
realized the subscribers were to receive 
any excess over this amount which might 
be realized from the same. | 

No restrictions or time limits were 
placed upon the Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany in regard to its administration and 
final disposition of the assets inclt 
in the “Segal Matters.” The Real E: 
Trust Company resumed business on } 
vember 1, 1906, and thereafter and un-| 
til December 30, 1920, the “Segal Mat- 
ters” were administered exclusively by 
it under the direction of George H. 
Earle, jr., formerly receiver and there- 
atter president of that company. | 

The names of the directors of the Real 
Estate ‘Trust Company in 1906, the 
amount that each subscribed and paid to 
the guaranty fund, and the number of 
shares of stock in the company held by 
each at that time are as follows: 

John H. Converse, $1,005,000, 155) 
shares; Samuel F. Houston, $755,000, 512 | 
shares; John F. Betz, $153,375, 75 shares; ; 
William A. Patton, $103,000, 150 shares; 
R. Dale Benson, $100,625, 230 shares. 

Bayard Henry, $92,500, shares. 
(Of this sum Bayard Henry personally 
contributed $42,500, $50,000 being fur- 
nished to him from other sources). 

£cward P. Borden, $77,000, 45 shares; | 
W. W. Porter, $75,000, 175 shares; Frank | 
C. Roberts, $75,000, 175 shares; S. Wier 
Mitchell, $52,500, 553 shares; Joseph de | 
Ferest Junkin, $11,000, 450 shares. | 


Family Takes Part 
Df Houston Subscription 


Samuel F. Houston, a director, sub- 
ribed $755,000 to the fund, and when | 
tthe plan became effective by the required | 
tonsents of creditors, stockholders and | 
others, and the subscribers to this fund | 
pre called upon to make payment of | 
heir subscription, Houston found that a 
yment by him of the full amount of 
is subscription would necessitate a sac- 
fice of his securities and investments in 
fhe then existing market at considerable 
ss to him, and at his proposal his sis- 
fers and his mother took participating 
Mterests in his subscription. Houston | 
wally contributed $305,000 to the fund 


375 


| 


and his siste 
uted $200,000 to the fund. 

Sallie H. Henry was not a director, but 
owned 1,071 shares of stock in the com- 
pany. She made her subscription upon 
the understanding that no personal re- 
sponsibility to her was assumed by Sam- 
uel F, Houston, but that she was to look 
to the so-called “Segal Matters” as the 


lcource from which to realize upon her 


Throughout the transac- 


subscription. |S Ge 


tions involved herein, Samue 
ton acted as her agent. 
Samuel F. Houston at the time he sub- 
scribed to the guaranty fund believed 
that the “Segal Matters” had consider- 
able potential value which under Earle’s 
administration could be converted into a 
sufficient amount of cash to repay the 
subscribers the amount of their subscrip- 
tion with interest and possibly some 
profit in addition. He explained the plan 
of reorganization to his sister and told 


her of his beliefs in regard to the value | 


| 


and possibilities of the “Segal Matters. 

At and before the time that the pe- 
tioners herein subscribed to the guaranty 
fund, George H. Earle, jr., the receiver 
for the Real Estate Trust Company, had 


| had conversations with the directors in 


which he expressed a belief that a suf- 
ficient amount might be realized from 
the “Segal Matters” to repay to the sub- 
scribers the amount of their subscription 
with interest and possibly a profit. 


Stocks and Bonds Given 


| As Security for Loan 


Segal had secured a loan of $1,250,000 
from Gustave E. Kissel. As collateral 
for this loan, Segal gave certain bonds 
and stock which had been deposited with 
the Real Estate Trust Company as col- 
lateral security for loans made by it to 
Segal and which had_been_ wrongfully 
withdrawn from the Real Estate Trust 
Company by Segal with the permission 
of Hipple. Included in this collateral 
were certain bonds and shares of stock 
of the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining 
Company and in connection with the loan 
it was agreed between Kissel and Segal 
that until the loan was repaid, Kissel, or 
some one to be named by him, should 
have the right to select four out of 
seven directors of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refining Company and that the 
latter’s refinery should not be operated. 

At the time the subscriptions to the 
guaranty fund were made, a suit against 
the American Sugar Refining Company 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 


| contemplated on’ behalf of the Pennsyl- 


vania Sugar Refining Company and the 


| value of the “Segal Matters” depended 


to some extent upon the successful prose- 
cution of such a suit. 

Such a suit was brought in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 


| District of New York for $10,000,000 and 


another in the Court of Chancery in New 


Jersey, on the ground that Kissel, as| 


agent for the American Sugar Refining 
Company, had made a conact in restraint 
of trade with Segal. In January, 1910, 
the pending litigation was compromised 


upon the delivery to the Real Estate| 


Trust Company by the American Sugar 
Refining Company of certain’ bonds 
wrongfully withdrawn from the Real 
Estate Trust Company among which 
were bonds of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Refining Company. The Real Estate 
Trust Company afterwards converted the 
latter bonds. through a foreclosure, into 
7,268 shares of stock in the reorganized 
company, thereafter called Pennsylvania 
Sugar Company. This was on or before 
January 22, 1912. 


Proceeds of Stock 


\To Be Given Contributors 


The petitioners were thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the progress of the liquida- 


—_—————4 


r, Sallie H. Henry, contrib- | 


Authority to Reopen 
Case Is Sustained | 


| Commissioner May Revise Find- 
ings Until Period of 
Limitation Ends. 


| others who had subscribed through him. ; 
These latter shares were later distributed 
to them by him, 158.61 shares being de- 
livered to Sallie H. Henry in the early 
part of 1921. | 

Bayard Henry signed an agreement | 
| with the Real Estate Trust Company and ; 
|on January 21, 1921 received as his pro] 
}rata share, 37 shares of Pennsylvania} 
| Sugar Company stock. 

William W. Porter signed such an 
| agreement and on January 23, 1921, re- 
ceived as his pro rata share, 54 shares | 
of Pennsylvania Sugar Company stock. | 





| , , 
Shares Were Valued 
At $150 Each 

Each of Pennsylvania Sugar | 
| Company stock received by the petition- | 
jers at the time received had a fair mar- | 

ket value of $150. 

At the end of 1920, Samuel F. Hous- | 
| ton wrote off his books as a loss $271,700 
| computed by deducting the value of the 

stock which he received from $305,000, | 
the amount of his subscription. In re- | 
porting income for 1920 he deducted this 
| amount as a loss. 

| In reporting his income for the year 
| 1921, William W. Porter deducted $66,- 
900 as a loss, computed by deducting 
| the value of the shares he received from 
| the amount of his subscription. He later 
| paid tax under protest on his income in- | 
| creased by the amount of this alleged 


loss. 


share 


| He thereafter filed a claim for refund, | 
Whereupon the Commissioner advised 
him that the amount of the loss claimed | 
had been allowed and enclosed a copy of | 
a letter signed by the Solicitor of In- | 
| ternal Revenue, dated August 21, 1923, | 
stating that the alleged loss constituted | 
an allowable deduction. The Commis- | 
| Sloner refunded the difference in tax to 
, the petitioner. Thereafter on February | 
3, 1925, the Commissioner sent a de-| 
| ficiency notice to the petitioner in whicii 
| he stated in part as follows: 

| “In a recent decision made by the! 
| Solicitor of Internal Revenue with re- 
| Spect to the Real Estate Trust Company 
transaction, it is held that no deduc- 
| tible loss was incurred by the directors 
of such company and the former rul- 
ing in your favor is revoked.” 

Sallie H. Henry and Bayard Henry 
on their 1921 returns deducted as losses 
the difference between the amount sub- 
| scribed and the value of the shares re- 
ceived. 


} 


| In the case of each petitioner the Com- | 
missioner has disallowed the deduction 
| for the alleged loss resulting from the 
| Subscription to the guaranty fund. 
| Only One Petitioner Cites 

| Legal Basis for Claim 

| Opinion by Murdock: With the excep- | 
|tion of William W. Porter, none of the| 
petitioners herein have pointed to any | 
particular section of the Revenue Act as 
authority for the deduction 
They all contend, however, 
| transaction was entered into for profit. 
| W illiam W. Porter claims the deduction } 
| under Section 214(a)(5) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

We will discuss the case as if each 
petitioner were claiming a loss wnder| 
| this section, or, in the case of Seasauel 
|F. Houston, the corresponding section 
| Of the Revenue Act of 1918, because we | 


claimed. 
that the 


Estates 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


LABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


SY! 


ADMINISTRATION: Acts of Commissioner: Power to Revise Rulings: 

Statute of Limitations ——The Commissioner of Internal Revenue may, 
at any time, revise his rulings and reconsider a taxpayer’s liability unless 
the Statute of Limitations has expired, and his discretion in this respect 
is subject only to the provisions of Sections 1309 and 1312 of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 and corresponding sections of. subsequent laws.—J. I. R. Henry, 
Executrix, Samuel F. Houston et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1614, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 

] OSS: Proof of Loss: 1913 Value: 1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where a taxpayer 
4 entered into a transaction prior to March 1, 19138, and proved that he 
acquired certain property rights thereby, a deduction for losses sustained 
upon disposition of those property rights in 1920 disallowed because the 
taxpayer failed to establish the value as of March 1, 1913, and consequently 


did not establish a basis for calculation of the loss —J. I. R. Henry, Executrix, 
Samuel F. Houston et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of 


Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1614, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 

[NCOME: Sources of Income: Foreign Corporations: Arts 327(a), Reg. 
62: Art. 329, Regs. 65 and 69: 1921, 1924 and 1926 Acts.—Article 

327(a) of Regulations 62 and Article 329 of Regulations 65 and 69 amended 

as to income of a foreign corporation from within the United States—Bureau 

of Internal Revenue (T. D. 4201.)—-Yearly Index Page 1624, Col. 6 (Vol- 

ume III.) 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


~__ |\Regulations Changed 


Decisicns ; 
On Income Taxation 


—of the— 


Board of Tax ‘Articles Relating to Foreign 
Corporation Amended to 


Appeals ond | Clarify Language. 


Promulgated August 28, 1928. | 

J. 1. R. Henry, Executrix of the Estate | 

of Bayard Henry, Deceased, Samuel | 

F. Houston, Mrs. Sallie H. Henry, 

William W. Porter Commissioner 

of Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 
11807, 11832, 11833 and 12734. 

A taxpayer who entered into a 
transaction prior to March 1, 1913 
by which he acquired certain rights 
at a certain cost, but who offers no 
proof of the March 1, 1918 value of 
the rights or of its comparison with 
cost has not established the basis for 
a loss on the final disposition of 
those rights in 1920 or 1921 for a 
certain amount. 

The Commissioner may in his dis- 
cretion reconsider any taxpayer’s 
liability to income and profits taxes 
originally decided by him at any 
time within the period of the Stat- 
ute of Limitations subject only to 
the provisions of Sections 1309 and 
1312 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
and corresponding sections of subse- 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. TREAS- 
URY DECISION 4201. 
Amendment of article 329 of Income 
Tax Regulation 69, and corresponding 
articles in Regulations 65 and 62, all of 


| which relates to the apportionment of 
jincome and expenditure by a foreign 
corporation or individual drawing income 
from within the United States, was an- 
nounced August 28 by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 


The Bureau explained orally that the 
amendment now made operative was de- 
signed to clarify some ambiguity in the 
language of the articles and establish a 
uniform construction if possible. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the Treasury 
decision which includes the amendment: 


Article 327(a) of Regulations 


Vv. 


p. 153), article 329 of Regulations 65, and 
}article 329 of Regulations 69, which con- 
tain identical rules. are hereby amended 
by inserting certain provisions in the 
jthird paragraph of subdivision (1) 
| between the third and fourth sentences 
| thereof, by adding a new subdivision to 
| be numbered (2), and by changing the 
quent revenue acts as the same may _ !numbers of the present subdivisions (2), 
be applicable. | (3), and (4) to (3), (4), and (5), re- 
‘on City Electric Company v. Commis- | spectively, with a corresponding change 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket \in the references to such subdivisions. 
No. 11811. The provisions to be inserted in the 
Special asse third paragraph of subdivision #1) 
= = —— between the third and fourth sentences 
and the subscribers to the fund were to | @re as follows: 
look solely to the excess proceeds which } 
the Real Estate Trust Company might j current liabilities and allocated to serv- 
subsequently realize on certain assets/ices between the United States and 
which were called “Segal Matters.” | foreign countries and to other services. 


Subscribers Unable The part allocated to services between 


é the United States and foreign countries 
To Withdraw Money should be based on the proportion which 


If and when the amount realized by|the gross receipts from such services 


the Real Estate Trust Company from the oo to the gross receipts from all serv- 


administration of these “Segal Matters” | between the United States and foreign 
amounted to $3,000,000, any additional | countries should be further allocated to 
amount which might thereafter be re-| Services rendered within the 





ssment denied. 


| 
62 | 
(added thereto by T. D. 3387, C. B. 1-2, | 


“Current assets should be decreased by | 


The amount so allocated to services | 


Avutuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, awe 
Pusiisuep WitnHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Agric 


Farmers Are Advised 


Solution of Difficulties Depe 


The farmer holds the “first place 
among American producers of national 
wealth,” the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Renick W. Duniap, stated on 
August 28 in an address at Xenia, Ohio, 
on agriculture as the nation’s basic in- 
dustry. 


Mr. Dunlap said the modern farmer is 
beginning to be a professionally trained 
business man, and is studying economics. 
Too much dependence upon legislation to 
make economic readjustments is futile, 
because it blinds those affected to the 
true causes of their difficulties, Mr. Dun- 
lap said. 


A summary of his address, made pub- 


follows in full text: 


| The spotlight is on the American 
|farmer. He is probably the most tal! .d 
of person in the country today. He is the 
subject of serious conversation in the 
business office, in thc bank, the store, 
jand the factory. He is on the front page 
of the newspapers, and is givew consid- 
erable space in the Congressional 
Record. 

For many years the farmer has been 
chugging along without realizing that 
he is too frequently shunted off on a 
siding while the others speed by him and 
that he has been held cp while they “hog 
the tracks.” But he is beginning to 
realize that he too can Cemand and get 
his share of the right of way. He has 
made up his mind that he should play 
express train for a while instead of ac- 
commodation. He is finding out that if 
it were not for him and his efforts the | 





lic by the Department of Agriculture, | 


ulture 


Against Depending 


Too Much on Congress to Solve Problems 


nds Largely on Agriculture 


Itself, Says Assistant Secretary Dunlap. 


|lems, and with the destination in mind, 
we are able to start clearing the track 
of each of the many obstacles. 5 

The outstanding and, at the same time, 
the most difficult single problem is that 
of the surplus of agricultural products 
which has depressed the market. The 
load has been too great, and the market 
{has broken under it; the track is lit- 
|trd with a serious obstacle which wiil 
have to be removed. 

The problem of agricultural surpluses 
|may be approached from two general di- 
jrections. One is through a better ad- 
justment of production to market re- 
quirements; the other is through market- 
}ing itself, . 

Agricultural surpluses may arise from 
poor market distribution of the product, 
|variation in seasons that cause great 
| variations in production, farmers plung- 
\ing too heavily into certain commodities 
| because they have been profitable in the 
| past, and from a general lack of balance 
between farm production and consumers’ 
|needs or purchasing power. 
| Agricultural surpluses may be grouped 
|into short period or long time general 
surpluses. The short surplus is most 
frequent with perishable products and is 
‘caused usually by supplies arriving too 
light at one market and too heavy at 
another. Such a condition results in 
spoilage and extra expense in recon- 
| signing cars and in rejection of some of 
| the commodities which always lowers the 
|returns received by the producer. It is a 
{long time surplus which comprises the 
real problem. 





Je wy * , > y 9 
: W f i ] many 
road of national progress would soon be | e are confronted with all the : 


out of running ordex. 
Let us consider the background of the | 
present agricultural situation by briefly | 


reviewing the past and the present. | UT 


Then we can better understand what | 
may be expected of agriculture in the | 
future. | 


Agriculture Expanded 
Rapidly in Last Century 


Generations of farmers have come and 
gone since agriculture became a distinct 
| undertaking in this country. The 50} 
years prior to the twentieth century | 
marked the expansion of agriculture at 
its height. It was during that time thai| 
the great producing regions west of the | 
Mississippi River were brought under} 
|the plow. It marked the time when land 
| was plentiful and little thought was| 
given to farming except to increase 
| acreage. 

But there came a time around 1900 
when most of the available land had 
been brought under control, and there 
began a period of concentration of farm- 
ing as distinguished from extensive | 
farming. It was then that agricultural | 
|colleges and rural educational agencies 
;}came into their own. Agriculture began 
|to be recognized as a great industry, 
| basic in importance, and one which was 
destined to have a place in our national 
economic structure along with manu- 
facturing, mining, and commerce. Not 
| until that time had the leaders of ag- 
|riculture had to deal with the problems 
| of economics to a very great extent, for | 
the farmer’s steady expansion had made 
it unnecessary to his welfare at the mo- 
ment, Thus, for the past 25 years we| 
have been gradually approaching the | 
time when the farmer was to share the 
economic right-of-way in our country 
with the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the laborer and others. 

With the approach of the present eco- 
{nomic era in agriculture, there began to} 
; appear perplexing problems of markets, 
| transportation, exports, surpluses, pro- 
duction and many more. All of them 
were increasing in importance with the 
growing population and the increase in 
production, until at the present time we 
are faced with the most serious, deep 
|seated, far reaching problems which 





| administration of the Real Estate Trust | Revenue Acts which would give any | 


tion of the “Segal Matters” under the/can think of no other section of these 


Company. Some question arose between} more support to the petitioner's conten. 
the parties in regard to the rights under] tions. These sections provide for the 
the subscription agreement including) deduction of “Losses sustained during 
rights to interest and on May 5, 1916,|the taxable year and not cosmpenanian 
a supplemental agreement was entered|for by insurance or otherwise, if in- 
into. At this time and for some time|Curred in any transaction entered into 
prior thereto the principal unliquidated | for profit, though not connected with the 





alized from the further administration 
or disposoition of these assets was to 
belong to the subscribers to the fund. 
The subscriber could at no time with- 
draw their subscriptions, but if a pur- 
chaser could have been found they could 
at any time have sold their rights under 


|the subscription agreement. 


United | have ever confronted us; and the sum 
| States and to services rendered without | total of all of these various but related 
|the United States. The portion allocable | Problems is what is commonly called 
|to services rendered within the United|“Our Agricultural Problem. It is, 
| States should be based on the proportion | therefore, not a single problem, but a 
| which the expenses incurred within the | bundle of problems, and because of that, 
|territorial limits of the United States |is far from an easy one to attack and 
bear to the total expenses incurred in | S°lve. f 4 

services between the United States and | Depression Said to Affect 





asset of the original “Segal Matters’’| 
was the 7,268 shares of stock in the} 
Pennsylvania Sugar Company and under 
the supplemental agreement it was pro- | 
vided that when this stock was disposed ; 
of the contributors to the guaranty fund} 
should receive one-fourth of the pro- 
ceeds. 
In the latter part of 1920, the parties 
concerned, after full investigation, con- 
cluded that the liquidation agreement 
had rendered its maximum of service and 
that the remaining Segal assets would 
t have any greater value during a sub- 
s al period of time in the future than 
they then had. Whereupon, the sub- 
scribers either individually or by their 
duly constituted representatives entered 
into separate agreements which as a 
group provided for complete liquidation | 
of the “Segal Matters” by the Real Es-| 
tate Trust Company distributing one- 
fourth of the 7,268 shares of Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar Company stock to the sub- 
cribers to the fund in proportion to the 


trade or business,” 

We need not discuss at length the 
question of whether or not the petition- 
ers entered into this transaction for 
profit, since for another reason we can- 
not allow the deductions which they 
claim. . 

In consideration of the money sub- 
scribed and paid to the so-called guaranty 
fund, each subscriber thereto acquired 
Certain rights which were thenceforth 
his property and which cost him the 
amount of his subscription. On March 
V2 1913, each subscriber still had these 
Same rights. If he disposed of them in 
1920 or in 1921, then under Section 202- 
(a)(1) of the Revenue Act of 1918, as 
interpreted by the courts and by this 
Board, and under the express provisions 
of Section 202(b), the loss, if any, from 
the disposition of those rights, the sub- 
Ject_ matter of the entire transaction, 
would be the difference between what 
was ultimately received for the rights and 
their cost, or March 1, 1913 value, which- 


isfaction of all agreements of the parties | 


| scriptions. 


{these shares, 


| Operating ratio secceeeeeses 


ever was lower. See the Acts referred 
to: Goodrich v. Edwards, 255 U. S. 527; 
Walsh v. Brewster, 255 U. S. 536; U. S 
v. Flannery, 268 U. S. 98; McCaughn v. 
Ludington, 268 U. S. 106; Anniston City 
Land Co., 2 B. T. A. 526; Frank C. 
Stearns, 5 B. T. A. 958; and also Ayer 
v. Blair, 26 Fed. (2d) 547. 
The subscribers to the so-called guar- 
: anty fund, in accordazce with their 
Pennsylvania Sugar Company stock. | agreement, paid to the Real Estate Trust 
He, personally, was entitled to 222 of| Company $2,505,000 in the year 1906. 
The remaining shares he | This money was thenceforth the prop- 
received as agent for his sisters and| erty of the Real Es 


amount of their subscription in full sat- 


pertaining thereto. The subscribers never 
received any other return on their sub-| 


Samuel F. Houston entered into such 
an agreement on December 30, 1920, and 
on that date, in accordance with the terms | 


of the agreement, received 548,734 shares 


Mo 


Illinois Central R. R. 
Seven Months 
1928 1927 

67,695,808 69,774,642 | 
12,710,820 13,619,851 | 

87,050,543 89,947,429 | 
10,709,765 10,340,942 | 
20,979,302 20,860,146 | 
31,432,808 32,225,448 | 
68,070,751 68,209,672 
18,979,792 21,737,757 
5,618,502 5,859,458 
15,085 25,795 

346,205 15,852,504 

416,353 15,083,234 

4,973.23 4,897.10 

78.2 75.8 


July 
1928 1927 
9,628,955 10,044,420 
1,662,389 1,850,389 
12,036,599 12,731,659 
1,700,466 1,662,260 
3,119,904 3,216,940 
4,141,434 4,240,486 
9,679,732 9,786,906 
2,356,867 2,944,753 
729,877 732,011 
2,027 7,802 
1,624,963 2,204,940 
1,639,269 2.092.056 
5,058.89 4,914.83 
80.4 76.9 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenu 
Total oper. revs. 
Maintenance Of Way..-++++s 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses -.. 
Total expenses incl. other.. 
Net from raiirvad 

Taxes ... ; 
Uncollectible Ry. 

Net after taxes, CtC..--e++- 
Net after rents....+.-seres 
Average miles operated..-.. 


5,383 


7,189 
1,561 


1 
1: 


2 
49 
13 


; 


tate Trust Company, 


nthly Ststemente of Waltdad Ce 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. 
July 
1928 

821 
1,226,385 
975 
912,588 
544 
2,689,345 
5,669,593 
1,520,382 
»752 
873 
1,124,757 
868,808 
2,396.52 

73.9 
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The Real Estate Trust Company was/ foreign countries.” 

}only required to use due diligence and| The new subdivision to be numbered 
|reasonable judgment in the administra-| (2) is as follows: 

jtion, disposition and final liquidation of | 


| a “(2) In computing net income from 
jthe “Segal Matters.” It began to admin-! sources within the United States there 


ister these assets in 1906, and it had not) shall be allowed as deductions from the 
completed its task at the end of 1920.| gross income as determined in accord- 
We know nothing of the amount re-;ance with (1) above, (a) the expenses 
|alized by the company from any of these|of the transportation business carried 
{assets prior to December 30, 1920. The!on within the United States as deter- 
|record in this case gives no basis for a| mined under (1) above, and (b) the ex- 
jconclusion that during all of this time penses determined in accordance with (3) 
| the value of the rights which subscribers! and (4) below.” 
{to the fund acquired in 1906, remained | — = 2 
;constant. No effort has been made to! . . 
{show us what the March 1, 1913, value|!_ Our opening statement above. 
|of the rights in question were or whether 
jindeed these rights had any value on 
that date. Consequently, we can not do 
otherwise than approve the determina- 
tion of the Commissioner. 





He ad- 


have been adverse to his contention but 
calls our attention to the case of Wood- 
worth v. Kales, 26 Fed. (2d) 178. 


A careful consideration of the latter 
case leads us to the conclusion that the 
decision therein was based upon facts 
| substantially different from those in- 
| volved in the present case and that the 
court in deciding the Kales case indi- 
cated that it did not intend to decide 
such a case as is now before us. 

A case more nearly in point is the 
Dallas Brass & Copper Co., 3 B. T. A. 
856, and following that case we hold 
against the petitionner. See also James 
Couzens, 11 B. T. A. 1040, promulgated 
| May 5, 1928, and Rosetta V. Hauss, 12 
jentitle her to deduct any resulting loss B. T. A. 755, promulgated June 22, 1928. 
jin 1921, rather than in 1920. Judgment will be entered for the re- 

The petitioner William W. Porter has |Spondent. 
lalleged an additional error as set out August 28, 1928. 


| Delivery Unnecessary 
|To Close Transaction 
| In addition, in the case of Sallie H. 
|Henry, it clearly appears that her 
brother Samuel F. Houston, as her agent, 
{received her share of the Pennsylvania 


!Sugar Company stock in the year 1920. 

The mere fact that he did not deliver 
the shares to her in person in the year 
1920, would not delay the closing of the 
transaction for income tax purposes or 





venues and Expenses 


Reading Company. 
Seven Months 
1928 1927 
42,932,940 46,322,004 
4,651,335 5,233,070 
50,099,893 564,098,737 
6,886,953 7,482,070 
12,140,069 12,871,275 
19,115,418 20,649,268 
40,329,782 42,490,897 
9,770,111 11,607,840 
2,549,800 2,949,362 
2,358 6,173 
7,217,953 8,652,305 
7,919,124 9,180,637 
1,136.66 1,139.20 
80.5 78.5 


Seven Months 
1928 1927 
37,850,715 39,422,935 | 
8,394,626 9,089,655 
50,690,479 52,862,581 
5,603,656 6,189,519 
10,972,469 11,440,757 | 
19,199,509 19,840,977 | 
39,267,861 40,924,068 | 
11,422,618 11,938,513 
2,840,026 2,862,963 
10,259 7,331 | 
8,572,333 9,068,219 | 
7,183,386 8,322,025 | 
2,396.52 2,397.32 | 
77.5 17.4 | 


July 
1928 
5,590,104 
628,912 
6,604,971 
1,057,060 
1,606,892 
2,579,545 
5,618,116 
986,855 
277,817 
8 
709,030 
842,744 
1,136.07 
85.1 


1927 
5,416,644 
1,436,176 
7,443,257 
964,788 
1,592,468 
2,764,247 
5,820,693 
1,622,564 
379,544 
533 
1,242,487 
1,113,254 
2,397.32 

78.2 


1927 

5,684,862 
727,718 
6,725,156 
1,140,639 
1,711,536 
2,626,511 

5,756,963 
968,193 
298,624 

409 
669,160 
809,590 
1,139.20 

85.6 


mits that the decisions of this Board} 


Agriculture Alone 
| There have been times in our history | 
when general depressions have krought | 
agriculture momentarily into more criti- | 
cal situations than at the present time, 
but they were short lived. There have 
been seasons when the farmer has felt 
the pinch of hard times more keenly 
than at the present, perhaps, but he felt 
it along with the others. This time he 
is suffering alone! He is in a special 
depression all his own, while the rest 
of the industries of the country are pros- 
perous. Because agriculture is facing | 
the thing alone, it has succeeded in bring- | 
ing to light the inequalities in our eco- 
nomic structure. 

Today agriculture is the nation’s most | 
fundamental industry, the feeder of our | 
country’s 120,000,000 of people, and the 
exporter of 1,847,000,000 of dollars’ worth 
of products to other lands, or 38.7 per 
cent of America’s total exports, exclu- 
sive of forest products. 

We find the American farmer changed | 
from the old fashioned tiller of the soil | 
only, to a modern, educated, business-like 
individual with tilling the soil but one 
of his many duties. He holds first place 
among American producers of national 
wealth, 
| But the higher his position, the 
|greater is the responsibility and _ the 
| more the nation as a whole depends upon 
his success. In other words, since the | 
farmer has seen and is contending for 
his rightful place in our economic life, 
it has become even more important that 
agriculture be prosperous in order that 
the whole country may prosper. 

An emergency measure is often neces- 
sary in dealing with any great problem, 
but I am not thinking of the temporary 
problems or the emergencies of agricul- 
ture when I mention the so-called “agri- 
cultural problem.” I am thinking of the 
task of placing this basic American in- 
dustry of ours on a permanent footing, 
of effecting a lasting readjustment be- 
tween agriculture and other industries, 
and bringing it to its rightful position, 
so that the farmer may have the same 
economic rights and advantages which 
are enjoyed by those in other pursuits. 

In other words, when I speak of the 





and varied causes which may tend to de- 
press returns from farming. During the 
last 50 years the production of agricul- 
al products per farm worker has in- 
creased by half, while the quantity of 
farm products consumed per capita in the 
United States has remained practically 
unchanged. During the same period the 
proportion of our farm products exported 
has been tending downwards. 


Surplus of Products 
Creates Problem 


| The continual increase in the efficiency 


of agricultural production, therefore, 
brings with it a continuous necessity for 
shifting more and more workers from 
agriculture to other lines of work. The 
social and individual ties which bind 
farmers to their own work are so strong 
that it is only by a considerable difference 


|in returns that they are driven to seek 


jother kinds of work; frequently nothing 
short of actual bankruptcy can make 
them change. The long-time tendency 
for agricultural returns to be below those 
of other occupations may, therefore, be 
;explained as due to the difficulties in- 
volved in making a shift from agriculture 
to other pursuits. 

I can not discuss at length the causes 
of long-period or general surpluses, or 
the possibilities of avoiding them. It is 
evident, however, that, in view of the 
present chronic surplus situation, we 
|must review and possibly reform many of 
our policies as to agricultural research, 
extension, and land development. We 
must also study the effect of our policies 
with reference to transportation, finance, 
and industry, and consider to what extent 
such policies may be disadvantageous to 
agriculture and to what extent readjust- 
ments may be made that will contribute 
to the recovery of agriculture. 

It seems to be an American trait to 
turn to Congress for assistance in nearly 
all kinds of situations where local agen- 
cies fail to bring about reforms. That 
is one of the natural outcomes of popular 
centralized government, and since it is 
a part of our system, there is no reason 
why it should not be done. But students 
of political science are coming to feel 
that by depending upon Congress for 
help, a great many eftective agencies are 
overlooked. 

Too much dependence upon legislation 
handicaps a cause for the reason that the 
creation of a public opinion is neglected; 
and no movement can be successful, even 
with legislative backing, unless there is a 
popular demand for it. In the final 
analysis, the people themselves must 
carry on the work to make a reform suc- 
cessful. That principle can well be ap- 


jplied to legistation directly affecting the 


farmer. No amount of law making can 
cure all the ills of the farmer. We must 
do most of the curing by applying medi- 
cine of our own. 

Then there is another Federal Gov- 
ernment agency where farmers have a 
common meeting ground for all sections 
and areas. It is the Department of 
Agriculture. In this business of read- 
justing the status of the farmer to place 
him on an equality with industry, the 
Department is taking the lead, and it 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 





The new AIR MAIL 
rate is now in effect. 


A letter weighing up to 
one ounce may now be sent 
AIR MAIL to any address 
in U.S. A, for 5 CENTS, 


(An envelope with three or 
four sheets of ordinary 
paper will come within this 
5 CENT RATE.) 


After the first ounce, each 
additional ounce costs 10a, 
A letter weighing between 
one and two ounces 
requires 15c¢ postage, ete, 


Air Mail reachee every 
post office in the U.8, 


NATIONAL 
AIR TRANSPORT, ING, 


<NATO« 
for the 





future of agriculture, I do not mean 
next year or the year after that, but 
rather, the ultimate destination of agri-| 
culture as far in the future as you want| 
to consider it. It is with such a forward 
look that we must interpret our prob-' 


FirstOunce 


(0¢ FOR EACH ADDITIONAL OUNCE 
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Unfair Practices 
To Be Discontinued 


Favorable Situation for Cattle Raisin g 
E xpected to Continue for Another Year 
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Trade Practices 


Country of Origin 
Must Be Designated 


By Four Concerns Department of Agriculture Predicts Increase in Slaughter 


Stipulations Entered Into by 
Dealers in Wire Fences, 
Roofing Paper, Rice 
And Bedding. 


The Federal Trade Commission made| 
ublic August 28 the substance of _stipu-| 
ations Nos. 271, 272, 273, and 274, en- 
tered into with concerns dealing in wire 
fences, roofing materials, rice, and blan- 
kets and bedspreads. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

No. 271—A picture of the character | 
known and recognized as “Uncle Sam”; 
was carried in advertisements by a cor- 
poration engaged in the fabrication of 
fences from wire, along with the state- 
ment “the fence Uncle Sam recom- 
mends.” Another assertion was that the 
wire was “just double the strength”’ of 
ordinary wire and was “double galvan- 


ized.” 


Information yeceived by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has led to the be- 
lief that the present favorable cattle 
situation will continue for the next 12 
months, according to an announcement 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

A summary of the Bureau’s statement 
on the situation was published in the 
issue of August 28, The full text of the 
statement covering the situation as to 
supplies for the next 12 months, the de- 
mand, production and price outlooks fol- 
lows: 

Slaughter of cattle and calves during 
the fall of 1928 is expected to be smaller 
than in 1927, but the decrease probably 
will not be as large proportionately as 
|the one Which occurred during: the first 
jhalf of 1928. The number of cattle on 
feed in the Corn Belt on Augrust 1 was 
estimated as 6 per cent less than a year 
ago and marketings this fall from the 
17 western States are expected to show 
an equal decrease. Shipments from the 
range country are expected to include a 
e Ne llarger proportion of calves and a smaller 
Federal Trade Commission to be  mis- proportion of cows, heifers and aged 
leading. The wire was not recommended | stoergs than in recent years. 
by the Government and was not double|" Although, in some sections, range and 
strength nor double galvanized. The|nacture conditions are below last year, 
manufacturer signed a stipulation agree-|\hon they were unusually good, they 
ment to cease and desist from such mis-| 56 now far from unfavorable and re- 
representation. leent rains promise still further improve- 

No. 272.—A manufacturer of patent) nent in this respect. 
paper roofing materials has signed _a stip-| Conditions as of August 1 indicated 
ulation agreement with the Federal!inat corm production in the Corn Belt 
Trade Commission to discontinue adver- would be very large and that supplies 
tising its products with the words “fire! of other feed grains would be large. 
safe, lower insurance,” when in fact the/ With feed plentiful and cheapex than last 
products are not incombustible nor fire- | year and with younger and lighter cat- 
proof so as to be. properly and accurately |t1e and fewer hogs on feed, the tendency 
described as “fire safe” or secure against | yj] be to feed cattle for a longer pe- 
fire. riod than last winter and spring. 


Misleading Statements. 
These statements were found by the 





\demand for feeder cattle. 
itain, therefore, that any 


jpanding their operations 





This is likely to result in smaller sup- 
plies of short-fed cattle in the coming 
\fall and winter than a year ago. Under 
jsuch circumstances feeders should keep | 
lin mind the probability that the propor- | 
tion of well-finished cattle mext summer | 
will be considerably larger than it was 
this year. 


Trade Name Infringed. 

No. 273.—““Monaco,” a trade name first 
used by the Orange Rice Mill Company, 
of Orange, Texas, to designate its prod- 
ucts, will no longer be used also as a 
trade name by a competitor of this com- 
pany, according = a "7 r 

nt between the competitor an e| rm ‘ nee 
Federal Trade Comnission. Foreign Competition 

Both companies shipped their products Said Not to Be Serious as 
to the city of Buenos Aires, Argentina.) No serious foreign competition in our 
The name of the competitor is withheld,|domestic beef and cattle miarket dur- 
in accordance with the Commission’s rules /|ing the next year is in prospect. Im-| 
regarding stipulation proceedings. ports of Doth live animals and carcasses 

No. 274.—Copartners selling at whole-| showed substantial increases during the | 
sale, comfortables, blankets, bedspreads, past year, but despite — — ~ 
tablecloths and linens, have signed a) tal pg a . = y | 
stipulation agreement with the Federal| per. cent of total marketings in the) 
Trade Commission to discontinue use of| 
the word “Mills” on their letterheads,| 


United States. | 
Imports of cattle and calves for the 

envelopes and other printed matter circu- 

lated in interstate commerce. 


12 months ending June, 1928, were 511,- 
000 head compared with 358,000 a year | 

This company did not own, operate or| 
control a mill or factory in which their} 


earlier. 
wares were made. 


from Canada and Mexico. 
fresh beef and veal during the above} 
Stocks of Wheat 
Gained Last Week 


in 1927 to approximately 48,000,000 
pounds im 1928, Canada and New Zea- 
land supplied practically all of these im-| 
ports, those from the latter country | 
showing an increase of 5,500,000 pounds 
during the first half of this year over 
the corresponding period of 1927, 
Although ona percentage basis these 


increases 


jhas a 


| dustry 


Practically all of these came a 
Imports of | 


period increfsed from 22,000,000 pounds | - 


During Auturmn Over Prewious Months. 


Penalty of 10 Per Cent Sus- 
tained for Lack of Mark- 
img; Tassels amd Epau- 

lets Are Classified. 


ing the next year indicates miaintenance 
of approximately present levels rather 
than a continuance of the upward trend 
which has characterized the market since 
1921. During the remainder of 1928 
both slaughter and feeder cattle prices 
doubtless will average considerably _——— 
higher than last year, amd during the New York, Aug. 28.—Judge Cline of 
spring and summer of 1929 they are ex-|the United States Customs Court, in one 
pected to about equal those prevailing |of her first opinions since her appoint- 
during the corresnonding period in 1928.|ment by President Coolidge, held that | 
Although customary seasonal declines imported linens must be marked with 
in both feeder and slaughter prices will | the country of origin. Failure to do so 
occur, they are expected to be smaller| subjects the importer to imposition of 
than usual. Cattle feeders should bear | the 10 per cent penalty provided for in 
in mind that, with prospective 1929 beef jthe tariff law. 
and slaughter cattle prices no higher Overruling a protest of the Syndicate 
than in 1928, feeding marsgzins will de-; Trading Company, Judge Cline upheld 
pend chiefly on prices paid for feeder/the action of the New York collector in 
cattle. jassessing 10 per cent extra duty on | 
With = marketings from range areas}linens, imported by ‘this firm, which 
slightly less than in the fall of 1927 and! were not legally marl<ed under section 
feedex demand greater, it seems prob-| 304. tariff act of 1922. (Protest No. 
able that slaughterers will experience | 2743 11-G-49761-27.) 
greater competition for supplies than for | Bate a 
several years past. This ; may be ex- Tassels are Reclassified. 
pected to exert a strong sustaining in-| Protests of the W -. H. Horstmann 
fluence on prices of slauehter cattle. | Corapay, of Philadelphia, involving the 
With high slaughter cattle prices, an| Classification of certain imported tas- 
abundance of corn, a year of profitable, Sels and epaulets, were partly sustained 
feedlot operations just ended and lighter |im_ am_ opinion by Judge Tilson, of the 
runs of cattle at markets, prospects | Customs Court. Both = 1 7 
favor 2 continuance of the present active|4t QO per cent ad valorem, under para- 


items were taxed 


material break As to the tassels, the court fixed duty 
in prices during the next 12 months must |at 55 per ee "i 
come from an tnexpected lowering of the} The _ epaulets, however eee 
general commodity price level or a|/ Chief value of metal thread, were held 
marked lowering of industrial activity, by the -_ —_ ° Pan ae a 
rather than from any weakness in the, SeSsed at the 90 per™ cent ad valorem 
cattle situation itself. | rate. (Protests Nos. 22404-G, etc.) 
Cattle producers Rate Fixed for Beaded Goods. 
Denying relief to Boggs & Buhl, Inc., 
Pittsburgh store, the 
certain beaded bands, beaded galoons and 
beaded motifs were correctly assessed at 
{ 90 per cent ad voloremd, under paragraph 
length and which has always shown 8|41420, act of 1922. (Protest No. 56858- 
high degree of inverse relationship be-| G-272.) 
tweems prices and slaughterings. The in-| In other decisions by the court it held 


is now near the low point of a 1 a : 
, a ' : ‘ the duty on the following classes of im- 
production cycle and the high point of | ports to be properly 75 per cent, under 


the price cycle. Previous similar points A 

comrined about 1912 and 1898. While See a: been ae ee ee 
a eee an ae ee ae Shee por posed in part of beads, imported by 
ive ae alee Ale ' tela-' Boggs & Buhl, Inc. (Protest No. 44294- 
tively than the peak prices of 1914 or G-216); embroidered 

the war time prices of 1918. eae ag : 

In previous cycles there appears to 
have been a lag of two or three years 
between cattle production as indicated 
by estimated numbers on farms and 
ranges and beef production as indicated 
by slaughtering. For example, es- 
timated numbers were lowest at the be- 
ginning of 1912, and slaughterings and 
beef production reached their lowest level 


cent under paragraph 


contemplating ex-! 
should keep in 
mind that while the outlook during the 
next few years is favorable, the industry | 
definite cycle which in the past 
has approximated 14 to -16 years in 


Robinson Company, of Los Angeles. 
(Protest No, 1983287-G-6276), by Boggs 
& Buhl, Inc, of Pittsburgh (Protest No. 


partment Stores, of Pittsburgh (Protest 
No. 996957-174). 


‘Electrical Porcelain Output 
< . {Ce ~— . tet 
1914 or 1915 at which time cattle; Anpnowmeed for 1927 


prices reached their peak. This lag is 
The total output of porcelain electri- 


the xresult of producers’ actions in hold- 

cal supplies in 1927 reached a value of 
$22,871,610, according to data collected 
at the biennial census of manufactures 
taken in 1928, it was stated August 28 


iby the Department of Commerce, The 
statement follows in fuil text: 


ing back cattle for restocking. During | 
periods of cattle scarcity range cattle 
sell relatively higher than fat cattle and 
in periods of high production they sell 
relatively lower. 


Europe Leads in Buying 


Customs Rulings 


} coupled with 


| ings were placed during the early 
; of July, but continued favorable 


It seems cer-/ fTaPh 1430, act of 1922. | 
in | in the lower constructions of bleached 


| tive with a 


court found that | but there was only small ordering of 
| American goods at special prices. Stocks 
| are reported to be below normal. 


| weights of United States chambrays, al- 


| being done. 
broidered articles, com- | brays are farily heavy. Only small or- 


articles composed | ment of denims is restricted and stocks 
lin part of lace, imported by the J. W. | are short. There was a fair local move- 
(a of ginghams at improved prices 


| ample stocks are expected to arrive in 
44296-G-215), and by the Kaufman De- | the near future. 


| Good Demand Noted 


1928 C 


Dull Conditions in Textile Markets 
Are Indicated in Statement for July 


All Countries Except Ecusador Report Little Activity; 
Month Describe as Poorest of the Year. 


With the single exception of Ecuador, 
the world textile markets reviewed in a 
statement issued by the Department of 
Commrce August 28 were dull during 


July. In many cases that month was 
considered the poorest of the year by 
the textile trade. The full text of the 
review follows: 

July was the poorest month of the 
current year in the trade in Philippine} 
textiles in general. Sharp advances in 
Prices of goods im the United States 
small orders from the 
Provinces, which had ordered heavily 
during June, and the uncertainty of raw 
cotton prices kept dealers out of the 
market. Dealers complain of very poor 
provincial collections. Stocks of textiles | facturing industry since the war. New 
are generally normal and there has been) ills erected in Belgium, France and 
no change in the anti-Japanese boycott! 


situation since last month when Chinese | =neland have destroyed the world mo- 
dealers denied the organiation of a nopoly which the German industry for- 


anti-Japanese boycott, bit Japanese metly enjoyed. China at preesnt is the 


; > best market for the German waste manu- 
foods handled by Chinese were suffering | facturing industry, cheap blankets hav- 
in favor of American products. 


i : aon ing a heavy demand. Competition in 
Small orders for American gray ~— China, however, is keen, prices obtainable 
Parl ore low, and profits are made only on 
een Volume sales. Other foreign markets are 
preference being shown for Shanghai)? buyers at present and domestic sales 
goods, Some Japanese gray sheetings| Ve also decreased. ee 
continued to arrive. Local stocks of the| Both wholesale and retail 
higher grades of bleached sheetings are| Practically _all lines of textiles \ 
moving well at good prices, but business| tralia is still very dull. Stocks of piece 
goods have been reduced somewhat but 
are still large. Retail buying of textiles 
is subnormal. 


The movement to boycott Japanese 
| goods shows renewed activity and _ indi- 
stocks are not too heavy. Trade in g@ray| cations are that from now on there will 
drils is stagnant. In colored-yarn qdrils|be a serious decline in the importation 
(suitings) the local movement was fair,| of Japanese products into China. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into the 
Union of South Africa during February, 
1928, were valued at £379,816, of which! 
the United Kingdom supplied £238,861} 
worth, the United States, £56,402, and 
Japan, £19,971. The balance came from 
|continental countries with the exception 
|of £2,183 from other British possessions. 
| Czechoslovakia, Germany, Belgium, and 
Italy were the most important  conti- 
|nental sources for these imports. 

The trade in cotton yarn and piece 
goods in British India continues de- 
pressed, the volume of sales is small, 
stacks are large, and prices have de- 
clined. Imports have been reduced cun- 
siderably. There is practically no for. 
ward demand, dealers are hesitant, de- 
mand from consuming centers is poor, 
and future prospects for a reasonable 
amount of trading are dependent upon 
stable cotton prices and improvemert of 
monsoon conditions. 

Despite the strong anti-Japanese boy- 
cott, the textile market in British! 
Malaya, continues dull with prices below 
replacement costs. Trade in American 
duck is steady and stocks are ample. 
Demand for Turkey red cloths is active| 
but for voiles is quiet. 

The textile market in the Netherland 
East Indies is very dull, partly on ac- 
count of importers’ lack of confidence 
in foreign markets. The boycott of 
Japanese goods continues haphazardly. 


as dealers look for new goods for the 
Christmas and Easter trade. Trade in 
rayons and sateens is inactive. Demand 
for white broadcloths is fair and local 
stocks are small. 

The entire Saxon cotton waste spin- 
ning industry reported unfavorable con- 
ditions during July. For the past few 
months incoming orders have been re- 
ceived very slowly. Inasmuch as _ the 
weaving and other branches of the in- 
dustry are connected with the spinning 
millin most plants, the unfavorable occu- 
pation naturally affects these branches 
as well, and part-time operation for all 
parts of the mill is unavoidable. Keen 
foreign competition has changed the po- 
sition of the German cotton-waste manu- 


change and quick delivery resulted 


trade in 


sheetings continues extremely competi- 
slow movement. During 
July and early August, there was wery 
little ordering of bleached sheetings ana 


During July local demand for cham- 
brays was good, stocks were low, and 
good orders were reported for the lighter 


though American prices of the heaviest 
grades were too high to permit business 
Present stocks of cham- 


ders were placed for denims as dealers 
are awaiting lower prices; local move- 


on account of the shortage of stocks, but 


For Cheap Goods 
In narrow prints cheap goods -with 
| dyed grounds are moving well, and there 
is also a good demand for prints in new 
gingham effects. Stocks with light 
grounds and floral designs are extremely 
| difficult to sell at present. In percales 
fair ordering in mew styles of well-known 
brands was reported, and both the local 
movement and prices improved. All 
classes of khakis were in good demand at 
satisfactory prices and stocks were suf- 
ficient for requirements. Demand for 
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(Auto Industry in Canada 
Shows Continued Activity 


Canada produced 20,122 passenger al- 
tomobiles and 5,104 trucks during the 


month of July, according to reports trom 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, The report follows im full text: 

July production of automobiles in 
Canada, as reported to the Department 
of Commerce by the Dominion Bureau 0: 
Statistics, was as follows: Passenger 
cars, 20,122; trucks, 5,104, as compared 
with production in June of 25,341 pas- 
senger cars and 3,058 trucks, and pro- 
duction in July, 1927, of 8,719 passenger 
cars and 2,268 trucks. 


of the best developed of that country’s 
manufacturing enterprises. ‘The total 
capitalization of the textile mills is es- 
timated at approximately 11,500,000 
sucres ($2,300,000). A personal survey 
revealed 20 establishments, of which 7 
were devoted exclusively to cotton, 2 to 
wool, and 3 to cotton and wool. 

The principal products of the cotton 
mills are sheetings, suitings, and shirt- 
ings, although cotion flannels, duck, 
dress goods, bedspreads and  yarious 
other fabrics are also manufactured. 
The wool mills turn out suitings, blan- 
kets, ponchos (heavy shawls worn by 
men) and shawls. 

The textile industry in 
said to be in a flourishing condition. 
Many mills were running 24 hours a 
day in the first half of the current year 
because they had more orders than they 
could fill. In addition to producing goods 
for local consumption, the mills export 
a considerable amount to southern (9- 
lombia. 

British and American cotton piece 
goods are taken by the Ecuadorian mar- 
ket in the relative proportions of 60 per 
cent and 40 per cent. Colored-yarn 
drills, bleached goods, prints, and fancy 
materials are popular. British firms are 
selling cotton pongees and poplins on 
the local market while American firms 
control the trade in unbleached and 
printed goods. A few Italian drills are 
imported. 

The largest cotton mill im Mexico is 
located at Rio Blanco, near Orizaba in 
the State of Vera Cruz. It operates 
1,085 looms and 9 printing machines and 
employs 2,800 workers. The mill was 
closed May 24, 1928, on account of laber 
troubles which were settled recentiy 
through the intervention of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic who acted as 
mediator. Work will be resumed not 
later than August 10. Im _ accordance 
with the terms of the arbitration act, 
thte owners oblige themselves to take 
back all the workmen who were on their 
pay roll, when the difficulties: started, at 
the wages they were receiving at that 
time. 

The workmen, however, ‘will receive 
no compensation for the time they were 
idle. Both employers and workmen bind 
themselves to comply in the future with 
the regulations of the “Collective Labor 
Convention of the Textile Industry” and 
also with the Industrial Textile Workers’ 
Convention. ‘The act of arbitration pro- 
vides, among other things for a period 
of two weeks to enable former employes 
at present absent from Rio Blanco to 
return to work. The renewal of opera- 
tions in this mill is expected to have a 
beneficial effect on economic conditions 


Ecuador is 








voiles, particularly prints, is improving 


Total Exceeded That of Pre- 
ceding Period and of 
One Year Ago. 


Domestic wheat in store and afloat 
at United States markets at the close 
of the week ended August 25, 1928, to- 
taled 90,605,000 bushels as compared 
with 85,173,000 bushels for the previous 
week and 63,443,000 bushels for the cor- 
responding week last year, according to 
a report just made public at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Department stated that other do- 
mestic grains were in store and afloat 
at United States markets as follows: 
Corn, 10,705,000 bushels; oats, 13,069,- 
000 bushels; rye, 1,257,000 busheis; bar- 
ley, 8,079,000 bushels; and flax, 352,000 
bushels. 

The Department reported Canadian 
grain to be in store in bond in United 
States markets in the following amounts: 
Wheat, 5,513,000 bushels as against 8,- 
189,000 bushels for the previous week 
and 3,980,000 bushels for the correspond- 
ing week last year; oats, 44,000 bushels; 
rye, 456,000 bushels; barley, 426,000 
bushels; and flax, less than a thousand 
bushels. 

United States grain, as reported by 
the Department, was in store in Ca- 
nadian markets as follows: Wheat, 2,- 
171,000 bushels, compared with 2,142,000 
bushels during the previous week and 
8,380,000 bushels during the correspond- 
ing week last year; corn, 362,000 bush- 
els; oats, 393,000 bushels; rye, 149,000 
bushels; and barley 189,000 bushels, 


Higher Power Limit 
For Radio Favored 


Commissioner Caldwell Would 
Overcome Static. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and even 1,000,000,000 watts, in any aver- 
age lightning flash. 

Using thus the momentary power of 
20000 WEAF ’s or KDKA’s all rolled 
into one, Nature can pile up a broad- 
cast signal beside which man’s present 
broadcasting powers seem puny and fu- 
tile, indeed——or will seem so until we| 
increase those powers to amounts con- 
parable to other electrical power applici- 
tions. 

For even the actual energy in such! 
a lightning flash is not large, as meas- 
ured by our everyday electricity stand- 
ards. At the present electricity rates 
here in Washington, an ordinary run- 
of-summer lightning flash (guaranteed 
to be 500,000,000 volts long and 100,000 
amperes wide) is worth only about 56) 
cents at the customer’s meter. For such 
a flash, over in one-millionth of a second,! 
represents only 6 to 8 kilowatt-hours, | 

But with such crashes occurring over 
the entire North Anierican continent on 
the average three times per second dur- 
ing any summer evening, it is not sur- 
prising that our best and biggest broad- 
casters are buried beneath a roar of 
what we call “static.” Each step in in- 
creasing station powers is, of course, a! 
step in bringing up the clarity and 
strength of the signal, in comparisor | 


in imports are 


were received indicales no 


cattle producers, Increased 


plained partly by the relatively higk 





but chiefly by the fact that the Mexican 
export embargo was lifted 
}1927, and an export duty imposed in 
\June, 1928. Ranchmen in Mexico natur- 


of cattle and calves during the interval 
between these two Governmental ar- 
\ tions. 

Further increases in imports of both 
live animals and dressed meats from 
Canada may occu, particularly if prices 


ent levels. 
in Canada, however, preclude such im- 


very large proportions, at 
the next few years, 

Meat imports from Argentina are still 
limited to canned products. Cattle in 
that country have decreased rather 
steadily during recent years. A decline 
jof 30 per cent in numbers since 1924 
has occurred in Buenos Aires, which 
jthe most important cattle province in 
[the country. Slaughteringss in Argen- 
tina during the first five mronths of 1928 
decreased 20 per cent compared with 2 
year ago. 


Prices of Caitle 
To Maintain Present Levels 


least within 


is indicated during the 
1928 and early 1929. The purchasing 
power of consumers as reflected by the 
probable volume of industrial employ- 
ment and wage earnings is likely to be 
greater than in the same period a year 
earlier and supplies of pork probably 
will be materially less. Wholesale prices 
of pork in July were 27 per cent above 
the low point of last winter. Although 
supplies _ of lamb ars expected to be 
larger than last year the increase will 


beef supplies, The 
prices of fed and feeder cattle continues 
favorable for cattle feeding and reports 
indicate an active inquiry for stockerg 


jand feeders, with calves and lightweight 


cattle im greatest d€mand . 

Consumer demand for beef as indi- 
cated by the relationship between per- 
capita 
spected slaughter and the average retail 
price has been increasinge at an annual 
rate of about 2 to 2.5 per cent since 
1921, a year of extremely low demand. 
From 1921 to 1926 the annual produc- 
tion of beef from inspected slaughter 
increased at a rate almost equal to the 
increase in demand, with the result that 
average prices of cattle and beef ad- 
vanced only slightly. Im 1927 the up- 
ward trend in slaughter was abru ntly 
checked and the production of beef in 
the latter half of the year was 124 per 
cent les sthan in the last half of 1926, 
In response to this reduction in sup- 
ply the average cost of cattle to slaugh- 
terers for the 6-month period advanced 
24.5 per cent above the average for the 
corresponding period of the year pre- 
vious, During the first half of 1928 
beef production from inspected slaugh- 
ter dropped 10.7 per cent under that of 





with the irritating background roar. 


|the first half of 19227 and 14.3 per cent 


impressive, a 
study of underlying conditions and pros- 
pects in the countries from which they | 
cause for 
anxiety on the part of United States 
imports of 
jcattle and calves from Mexico are ex- 
prices prevailing in the United States, 


in October, 


ally disposed of considerable numbers 


|in the United States continue near pres- | 
Limited supplies of cattic| 


ports into the United States assuming | 


is | 


No reduction in the demand for beef | 
remainder of | 


not offset the anticipated decrease in| 
margin between | 


consumption of beef from in-| 


And after a station has 2,500 or 5,000;under that of the first half of 1926, At 
watts, increasing the power to any limit|the same time the average cost of cattle 
deprives no one else of anything, but|to slaughterers advanced 27.3 per cent 
enables the listeners of that station to|above 1927 and 41 per cent above 1926. 
hear all the better. The general cattle price outlook dur- 


American Passenger Cars 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
cent, and Africa, with nearly 9 per cent. 
|The increases over the 1926 and 1923 
| figures are: Europe, 50 and 302 per cent; | 
jNorth America, 294% amd 223 per cent; 
Asia, 67% and 77% per cent; Africa, | 
94% and 990 per cent, respectively. : 

Im 1918 the percentage of trucks and | 
‘buses was 7; in the years 1923-1927 it | 
jrose steadily in steps of 14, 15, 17, 22,| 
and mow reaches 25. ‘The construction 
|and improvement of roads, the establish- | 
ment of bus lines, and the gradual utili- 
zation of the truck in the business scheme | 
|are reasons for the large exports of com- 
|mercial vehicles, It is moteworthy that 
lin Asia, Africa, and South America, 
where the number and quality of roads 
jhave been limited, the relative increases 
have been largest. 





Customs Court to Hold 
Hearings on Pacific Coast | 


| 
1 
| New York, Aug. 28.— Chief Justice | 
|Fischer of the United States Customs 

|Court will hold customs hearings in San 

Francisco during the week beginning 

Sept. 17th and at Los Angeles one week 

later. Decision in the issues prescnicd 

will be reserved until Judge Fischer re- | 
turns to New York about October 15th. 


{ 


[Continued frore Page 4.) 
hopes to weld together the diverging 
opinions of agricultural workers in order 


terment canbe brought about. 

Of course, the work of scientific in- 
vestigation, experimentation, regulation 
and control are being carried on with a 
steady increase in the sum total of 
knowledge available on the thousand- 
and-one questions which arise concern- 
ing those fields of agriculture and allied 
|industries, One of the most important 
functions of the Department at the pres- 
ent time is carried out by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

ere is centered the investigations 
which form the basis 
problems of supply and demand, price 
and cost, and of marketing generally 
are attacked. The work of this Bureau 
is relatively new to agriculture, but it 
has easily mounted to a place of prime 
importance as a result of the present 
| agricultural situation; for after all is 
| said and done the present unequal rela- 
tionship between agricultural and non- 
agricultural prices is a matter of eco- 
nomics and of marketing. A solution 
| must be found which will effect the 
change, and it is the function of this 
Bureau to meet the situation, 

The Federal Government, through the 
Department and Congress, as well as 
through the executives, is very much 
aware of its duty to agriculture, and 
the part it is to play in bringing about 
the new era of farm betterment. It is 
{the concern of the Government to re- 
establish this great basic industry and 
to remodel if necessary the tracks upon 
which it is to take up the continuance 
of its journey into the future prosperity 
which awaits it. 





tees | 


Farmers Are Urged 


ToSolve Problems 


Legislation Alone Is Declared 
To Be nadeguate. 


that a concerted effort toward rural bet- | 


' demonstrated. 


upon which the ¢ 


Establishments engaged primarily in | 
the manufacture of porcelain electrical 


| supplies in 1927 reported, for that year, 


a total output valued at $22,871,610, of | 
which amount $22,236.639 was contrib- | 
uted by porcelain electrical supplies 
(exclusive of the value of fittings) and 
$654,971 by miscellaneous products. | 
Manufacturers of porcelain electrical | 
supplies are canvassed annually for data 
in regard to production. 

The total production of porcelain elec- 
trical suplies (exclusive of fittings), im- 


cluding those manufactured as secon- 


| dary products by establishments classified 


in other industries, for each of the three 
vears 1925 to 1927, inclusive, was vaiued 


-as follows: 1927, $22,565,848; 1926, $24,- | 


867,688; 1925, $21,826,971. The 1927 | 
fimure represents a decrease of 9.3 per | 
cent compared with the value for 1926, | 


| but exceeds the figure for 1925 by 3.4 | 


per cent. | 
Of the 54 establishments reporting | 
for 1927,18 were located in Ohio, 15 in | 


New Jersey, 7 in West Virginia, 4 in | 


| New York, 2 in California, and 1 each } 


im Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Mary- | 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and Tennessee. 


Enquiry Into Waste | 
In Hides Is Started 


Government amd Interested Im- 
dustries Cooperating in 
Investigation. | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
collected from butchers, hide dealers, and! 


tanners, usually by personal interview | 
and observations, On the ways in which} 


| they handle hides and skins through the| 
| skinning and 


curing operations and} 
wherever there is meed of it, changes to! 
improve production are pointed out and | 


At present two experienced hide men 
are at work in the field, one in Penn- 
sylvania and eastern Ol, working 
chiefly on the handling of calfskins, and | 
the other in the region of Virginia and | 
North Carolina, ‘working primarily on 
hides. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
invites tanners amd hide producers to 
bring promptly to its attention cases of | 
serious damage resulting from poor skin- 
ning and poor curing and, if feasible, it 
will undertake to send in response one | 
of its representatives to collect first-} 
hand information and trace the origin 
of the trouble. 

Hide is the “base goods” of all leather. 
Leather is a present-day essential in 
every walk of life. Our domestic hide 
supply is falling shorter and shorter of 
our leather requirements. Every year 
mnillions of pounds of hide substance are 
needlessly lost through ignorance and in- 
difference. This ‘work that the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils is doing is purely 
constructive. Because of the large quan- 
tity of raw material involved and its 
high value, the work has great economic 
possibilities. It should receive the 
heartiest cooperation from all the re-| 
alted industries. 





Additional news of com- 
merce will be found on 
Page 6. 


The textile industry in Ecuador is one 





in the territory involved. 


Why should 


any 


bank issue 


a book like this 


—wvhen it can 
give the protec- 
tion of one like this? 


Until a few years ago a bank had no choice as to the kind of 


pass-book it would give its depositors. 


Hand-written figures with 


their illegibility, frequent mistakes and ease of changing were 
the only rmeans of giving a receipt to Customers for money de- 


posited. 


Today a bank is no longer forced to depend upon this method. 
National Bank Posting Machines have brought a new form of 


protection to the savings window. 


With this 


machine three 


records are printed of every deposit or withdrawal, one on the 
pass-book, one on the ledger card, another on the audit strip. 
ALL are rmmade at one operation; all are exactly the sarne. 


With this system a bank can give to its depositors amd gain for 
itself complete protection of every penny that passes through 
the savings windows. 


An interesting booklet, “Printed Figures vs. Pen and 
Ink,” written by the manager of a savings department 
in a National Bank will be sent to apy banker upon 


request. 


Address the Bank Divisiom of The N 
Cash Register Company at Dayton, 


ational 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR BANKS 


Product of The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Germany Establishes 
Experimental Mine 


For Safety Tests 
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Mining 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Granted Right to Acquire Orient Line 


Capital Stock for $14,507,500. 


is Maintained by Industry 
And Government; Similar 
To One Operated in 
Pennsylvania. 


thorized the Orient to acquire and op- 
erate the line of railroad formerly of 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Rail- 
road Company, to acquire control of the 
| Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway 
: ; ' Company of Texas by purchase of capi-} 
The Bureau of Mines, it was stated) tq) stock, to issue not exceeding 35,000 
August 28, has been put in possession | shares of capital stock without Tipation | 
of considerable information regarding de- | or par value, _and to a on age an 
velopments in mine safety work carried | and oan he an —— = 2 no . ~ 
out in the new experimental mine in the | $2,500,00¢ ge y ; Ape gy Sone? 
Ruhr district in Germany. The informa- |, Orient to the Secretary ¢ e as 


i ; fury, Our report in that proceeding con- | 
i 7 representative of | uty. ( port r ¢ 
a ry by rhe gegen of the | tains a description of the properties, a 
ne eee ated by Is nt of the amount and character 
test mine, which is maintained by a com- statemen e 8 


iv handled from January 1, 1925, | 
—estom = ee one c eccuauee 35, 1927, a table showing 
er et ie be | the financial results of operation for the 
“oe gig Tuenucaael wee of ‘the same period, and a review of the receiv- 
Serenn of Mines at Bruceton, Pa., is no! ership proceedings. ere 
longer the only mine of its kind in the The applicant owns subscription a ; 
world. The Bureau’s mine, however, it to 14,561 shares of the O1 ient s - 
was explained, is still the only mine stock, and Proposes to acquire t ; re- 
owned and operated exclusively by aj; maining 20,439 shares, pur —s 0 a 
governmental bureau for the sole pur- “eee ata = aan a | 
i i ific investiga- | on May 19, 1928. rice ¢ : 
— a 7 subscription rights and to be paid for 
An outline of the investigative work ! the stock is $414.50 a share. The cap- 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines at ital stock has no ascertainable os 
its experimental mine has just been value. The total consideration to be _ 
wmade public as follows: for the stock, which represents all the 
: Says Mine Is Unique. property of the Orient, including cash 
The Experimental Mine is a unique | and current assets sufficient _to pay, all 
mine, because it is laid out like a reg-| its debts, is $14,507,500. The rhe 
ular mine and in it tests are carried out , owns all of the bonds of its Texas - : 
on a large scale. It was opened at a sidiary. and 9,840 shares of its = o 
carefully selected point in an outcrop outstanding _Shares of stock. a 
of the Pittsburgh coal bed, about 13) tain rights in other shares he d a ao 
miles from Pittsburgh, a ice wae yee of that company to qualify them 
. ° Mines was | as such. 
avczhlnoived in 10. at Our valuation for . rate-making pur- 
This mine enabled the Bureau of Mines | poses of the properties of : the a 
to assert positively and demonstrate be- | owned and used and owned viene ae 
fore thousands of mining men that coal- | as of June 30, 1919, was § 6 453,528, and 
dust explesions were possible without the | our final value for rate-making purposes 
presence of gas, under mining condi- | of the Texas_subsidiary, as of the — 
tions. It enabled the Bureau to take! date, was $6,744,675. Additions and —s 
the lead in determining beyond question | terments to date would raise the total 
the principal factors that enter into coal- } of these amounts to a — in excess of | 
dust explosions and those of gas and _, the price which the applicant pi 
dust, and to afirm in 1913, as the first | to pay. These valuations do not include | 
official agency of any country to go on! any amounts for the 320 miles of line 
record, that rock-dusting was a positive | in Mexico. 
means - as oo explo- | Construction of Orient 
ons coal dust in »S. : 2 : 
“The effects of the presence of methane | Railroad Begun in 1902 
or “gas” upon flammations of coal dust Construction of the Orient’s railroad 
and results of the gas explosions without | was commenced in 1902 and most of its | 
dust under mining conditions are studied. ; existing lines were completed by 1910. 
In these studies of explosions it was, Construction was carried on in separate 
vital to obtain records of pressures and } sections and exhaustion of funds resulted 
velocity of pressure waves and of the jn a receivership in 1912. A reorganiza- 
flame to be automatically recorded. | tion was effected in 1914 and a second 
Velocities are registered to one-thou-} receivership followed in 1917. The prop- 
sandth of a second, also pressure from | erties have been in receivership since 
below atmospheric pressure up to sev- | 1912, with the exception of two years. | 
eral hundred pounds per square inch. | The Orient has never been able to finance 
A cable containing 33 wires runs into | jtself, On two, and possibly three, occa- | 
the mine to the different places to Ob- sions abandonment of the line was seri- 
tain various kinds of records. This ca-' oysly threatened. Operations were con- 
ble is placed and concreted ina channel | tinued through special consideration 
along one side of each entry and passes | oranted by Federal and State regulatory 
through various junction boxes and ex- | and taxing bodies. Since the fiscal year 
plosion-protection chambers in which the lended June 30, 1914, to and including 
instruments are placed. ; | the calendar year ended December 31, 
Study of Precautions. 1923, operation of the lines in the United 
The relative explosibility of coal dusts States resulted in a deficit each year, 
from mines in various coal fields of the ‘with the exception of the fiscal years 
apentry are determined for vagy | ended June 30, 1915, and June 30, 1916, 
7. er estate Suaeeantinns a aan in neither of which years did net earn- 
0 take ’ : S, 2 RO) oa reents $500,008, 
definite proportions of rock dust, sup- | me on — ae si ia 
plemented as secondary defenses by such | iinla ’ en cea = aaa eck eee 
rock-dust barriers that have = —— or oe $142,901.96. Sinee 1924 no| 
i he Experimental Mine, and found’ °° = aa, See 
Se caterl ; stopping explosion. Gen- | ee show ees — ee ee 
eral rock-dusting prevents any coal-dust | )88 sown an dncrease in gross | nue. 
= : Lae’ | This increase was due almost wholly to 
ee he gee the one-thou- ; the transportation of oil and_ its prod- 
=. ae a jot 7s ws ot in the ucts, and oil-well supplies. These com- 
pondt A ge. gage ah. © at visiting en- modities accounted for 47.97 per cent of 
cere saae * Bison dl | all freight revenue in 1927, The Orient 
The mine is used for various kinds of | has no funded debt except = first-lien 
testing; for example, methods and ap-} note to the Government tor $2,500,000. It 
paratus for extinguishing mine fires, the | has cash or Nis equivalent sufficient to 
consiruction of explosion-proof stop-! Offset this obligation. Its current assets 
pings, and methods of using explosives. | equal or exceed its current liabilities. 
Guniti.rg the roof or walls of both metal The Mexican lines are self-supporting. 
mines and coal mines. now 80 rg md Orieni’s Line Traverses 
used to prevent wearuering and flaking . ie : 
of a anol, was first employed under- | Farming and Oil Country 
ground in the Experimental Mine in 1913 | _, The Orient’s line runs through an ag- 
and its effectiveness demonstrated under | Ficultural and oil country, with but few 
many conditions of roof or mine walls, , Mdustries. W ith the exception af oil 
if done promptly when the tunnels or and Its products, traffic consists prin- 
entries are being driven. , cipally of products of agriculture and 
" animals. The natural flow of traffic 


Ventilation Experiments. ; : 7 a ene 
Sissy Ss sed in the, Would be from the Orient’s lines to those 
The ventilation method used in © | of the applicant, but supplies for oil 


Holland tunnels, between New York ana and other industries in the Orient ter- 
New Jersey, and also to be used in the ritory would come from the north and 
Oakland-Alameda tunnel, California, was from the Gulf porta Diora” ara 119 
oe tried out ge ——S track ata towns on the line in the United States 
cially constructed in the Experimentz Net ate eT deat tates, 
Mine. The method is to force the air in = bd a entirely dependent ‘upon 
below the floor of the roadway and Competition between the lines of the 
draw off the exhaust above the — Orient and the applicant is confined al- 
of the roadway by suction fans. This’ 16st entirely to the territory between 
gives a cross or transverse ventilation ' Wichita, Kans.. and Cherokee, Okla 
rather than a longitudinal ventilation, where the two railroads are close. to- 
disposes immediately of the carbon gether. Not more than 5 per cent of 
monoxide given off by gasolinc-propelled | the total Orient. traffie is competitive 
vehicles and provides safety from smoke | With the applicant’s lines. The two roads 
fumes in case of collision and fire. would be complementary and suppie- 

Ten automobiles were used in these’ mentary to each other. They come in 
tests and these were run around and contact eight times, and practically every 
around on the track. Careful physiolog-| point of contact creates opportunities ‘ 
icai studies were made of the effects On| Hy which the applicant could use por- 
drivers and passengers in the cars, and} tions of the Orient’s line as a cutoff, | 
in this way the permissible percentage | and thereby effect savings in distance’! 
of carbon monoxide was determined. The as high as 285 miles. 
| Holland tunnels were opened to traffic Equipment owned by the Orient is! 
|} in‘November, 1927, and the ventilating | valued at $3,275,422, and includes 75 
system has proved to be entirely effec- | Jocomotives, 1.404 freight trains cars, 32 
tive. The amount of carbon monoxide} passenger train cars, and 403 ainiia. of 
in the tunnel atmosphere is checked con-} work equipment. The company never 
tinuously by recorders developed by the | has sufficient cars to supply the seasonal 
Bureau. During April, 1927, the daily } ;equirements of shippers of grain and 
jtraffie averaged 23,000 cars, about half} livestock, It is subject to heavy debit 
jof the tunel capacity. —__—___ = 

Friction of Air Currents. 

Mine ventilation studies have been car- 
ried on in the Experimental Mine to de- 
stermine the coefficients of friction of air 
currents in mine passages, including the 


inspectorships, in determining the pres- | 
ence of gas, of dangerous amounts of 
coal dust, and of defects in electrical 
wiring as prearranged by the examiner. 


| pany, 


jand otherwise rehabilitate it. 


| 
| 
| 
Interstate Commerce Commission Approves Purchase of | 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


balances for per diem on foreign cars, | 
and for mileage on equipment owned by } 
others. The applicant has a surplus of | 
over 400 light locomotives, many of them, 
of a class for service on the Orient’s line. | 
Its car supply would enable it to meet in| 


| large part the needs of the Orient. 


The Orient is peculiarly dependent upon 
its revenues from oil and its products. 
The record does not afford any assurance 
that operations could be continued profit- 
ably should this source of revenue be lost 
through the exhaustion of the oil fields. | 
Control by the applicant will provide the 
Orient an increased power and car} 
supply, and protection in emergencies, 
and will also effect a reduction of ex- 


| pense by savings in per diem and car 
| mileage charges, and a coordination of 


traffic and facilities. Shpipers now or 
hereafter dependent upon the Orient for 
transportation will have the assurance of 
a regular dependable, and permanent 
service. 

Change in Divisions 

Of Rates Is Sought 

The Missouri Pacific, the Fort Worth 
& Denver City, and the Wichita Valley 
Railway take the position that if the | 
application be granted our order should 
be so conditioned as to require the ap- 
plicant to consent to a vacation of the 
order entered by us in Docket No. 13668, 
the Orient Divisions Case, with a restora- 
tion of divisions more nearly equal those 
in effect just prior to the entry of our | 
order in that proceeding; and that the! 
present through routes between points 
on the lines of the Orient and the in- 
terveners should not be disturbed. 

The Humble Oil & Refining Company 
is a large shipper over the Orient’s rail- 
road. On its behalf the view was ex- 
pressed that.the proposed acquisition 
would be in the public interest, but it 
fears that control by the applicant may 
result in an increase in the present ex- 
port coastwise rate. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau 
represents that if the application be 
granted, the discontinuance of the pres- 
ent policy of the Orient and its connec- 
tions with respect to rate making with 
the Port of New Orleans should not be 
permitted. The points raised by the va- 
rious interveners can be considered in 
appropriate proceedings when occasion 
therefor arises. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the applicant of ccn- 
trol of the Orient, by purchase of ca: 
tal stock, in accordance with the terms 
of the contract filed in the record, will 
be in the public interest, and that the 
terms and conditions under which said 
capital stock is to be acquired and the 
considerations to be paid therefor are 
just and reasonable. An appropriate or- 
der will be entered. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 28 made public complaints 
filed with it in rate cases as follows: 

z No. 21255—E. R. Boynton Hay Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., et al. y. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. Alles zs unrenson- 
able rate on hay from points in Missouri 
Via Kansas City. 

No. 21256.—Nagle 
Hoboken, N. J.. v. 


Packing Company, 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
et al. Alleging unreasonable rates on 
livestock f1 points in Ohio, Mlinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and Indiana to 
Jersey City, N. J. 

No. 21257.—Eastern Tanners Glue Com- 
Gowanda, N. Y., v. Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway et 
al. Attacking rate on glue or tannery 
fleshings from South Wood River, IIL, to 
Gowanda, N. Y. 

No. 21257, Sub-No. 1.—Eastern Tanners 
Glue Company v. Erie Railroad. Alleging 
unreasonable rate on glue stock or tan- 
nery fleshings from Acton, Ont. to 
Gowanda, N. Y. 

No. 21257.—Sub-No. 2.—Eastern Tanners 
Glue Company v. Erie Railroad et al. Al- 
leging unreasonable rate on glue. stock 
from Philadelphia. Pa., to Gowanda, N. Y. 

No. 21258.—Empire Oi! & Refining Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. et al. v. Gulf. Colorado & 
Sania Fe Railway et al. Alleging unrea- 
sonable rate on shipments of absorption 
oil from Gainesville, Tex., to Gilliam, La. 


Railroad in Virginia Asks 
Authority to Extend Line 


The Surry, Sussex & Southampton 
Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate } 
authorizing the construction of exten- 
sions of its line from Sedley to Frank- 
lin, Va., and from Franklin to Dendron, 
Va. The company now operates a nar- 
row gauge line from Scotland to Dory, | 
Va., 29 miles and from Dory to Sedley, | 


|6.2 miles. It proposes to convert its line | 


from narrow gauge to standard gauge | 
The pro- 

posed line would connect at Hopewell, 
Va., with the proposed extension of the 
Seaboard Air Line. 
| 


Other tabulations of the 
monthly earnings of rail- 
ways will be found on 
Pages 4 and 7. 


' Federal 


;mum of service and economy in opera- 


| was 25,692 cases, distributed by type of | 


'crease in neuropsychiatric cases. 
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Patients Under Care 
Of Veterans’ Bureau | 


Increased Since 1927) 


More Than 26,000 Now Re- 
ceiving Treatment Through | 
Various Hospitals, Di- | 
rector Hines Reports. 

The total number of persons receiving 
treatment through the Veterans’ Bureau! 
was 26,384 on June 30, 1928, an increase 


of 692 in the year, the Director of the} 
Veterans’ Bureau, Frank T. Hines, in- | 


| formed the Director of the Bureau of the} 


Budget in his report as chairman of the 
Hospitalization Board. The 
Board was organized to coordinate hos-| 
pitalization activities of the Federal Gov-| 
ernment and functions under the Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr. Hines said that the total hospital 
load of the Veterans’ Bureau thus shown 
included patients divided as follows: 
tuberculosis, 6,718; neuropsychiatric, 13,- 
099, and general medical and surgical, 
6,567, whereas on June 30, 1927, there 
was the following division: tuberculosis, 
7,181; neuropsychiatric, 12,828, and gen- 
eral medical and surgical, 5,683. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the report: 


Duties of Board Outlined. 
The Federal Board of Hospitalization 


| was organized under authority of Cir- 


cular No. 146 of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, dated October 24, 1924. 

The purpose for which the board was 
created is to coordinate the separate hos- 
pitalization activities of the Medical De- 
partment of the Army, the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Navy, the 
Public Health Service, St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, the National Homes for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, the Office of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The duties of the board are: (1) To 
recommend general plans of operation 
designed to knit together in proper co- 
ordination the hospitalization activities 
of the several departments and establish- 
ments, with a view to increasing the use- 
fulness and efficiency of the several or-| 
ganizations so as to achieve the maxi- 


(2) 


tion, maintenance and betterments. 


|To give consideration to, and make rec- 


ommendations on, questions which may 
arise concerning the proper coordination 
of hospital facilities, with particular| 
reference to (a) use of existing facili- 
ties, (b) construction of additional facili- 
ties, and (c) standardization and utiliza- 
tion of supplies. 
Utilize 99 Hospitals. 

The charman of the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization presides over the board 
and is responsible for its efficiency and 
for developing its activities along prac- 
tical lines. The board meets at its head- 
quarters, Room 1005, Arlington Building, 
at such time as is designated by the 
chairman. 

The recommendations of the board are 
transmitted by the chairman to the Di- 
rector of the Budget for the considera- 
tion of the President. 

Meetings held, 9; hearings granted, 6; 
matters acted upon by the board, 16; 
resolutions adopted, 10; recommenda- 
tions transmitted to the President, 7. 
Total value of hospital construction 
projects. acted upon by the board,! 
$3,913,094. 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau 
at present is utilizing the facilities of 
99 Goverament-controlled hospitals. 


' These hospitals on June 1, 1928,. pro- 


vided 29,907 available beds, of which 
number 23,862 were occupied by veterans 
and 5,926 unoccupied; 119 beds were oc- 
cupied by allied veterans and patients. 
of other Government departments. The 
number of hospitais operated under each 
Government department is as follows: 
Veterans’ Bureau, 50; Army, 7; Navy, 
13; Public Health Service, 18; National 
Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
10; Department of the Interior (St. 
Elizabeths Hospital), 1. 
Hospital Load Increases. 

The total hospital load of the United 

States Veterans’ Bureau June 1, 1927,, 


disease as follows: Tuberculosis, 7,181; 
neuropsychiatric, 12,828; and general | 
medical and surgical, 5,683; whereas. 
June 1, 1928, or one year later, these | 
figures were as follows: Total, 26,384; 
tuberculosis, 6,718; neuropsychiatric, 13,- | 
099; and general medical and surgical, 
6,567. The hospital load increased 692 
cases or 2.7 per cent during this period. 

This condition was due almost entirely 
to the increase in general medical and 
surgical load through the admission of | 
patients suffering from nonservice-con- 
nected disabilities and the continued in- ! 
There 
was a slight decrease in the tuberculosis 
load. June 1, 1927, 28 per cent of the 
total load was being treated for tuber- 
culosis conditions, 49.9 per cent for men- 
tal and nervous diseases, and 22.1 per 
cent for general medical and surgical con- 
ditions, as compared with 25.46 per cent, 
49.65 per cent, and 24.89 per cent, re- 
spectively, June 1, 1928. The Veterans’ | 
Bureau continued its policy of reducing 
the patient load in civil and State hospi- | 
tals, as evidenced by the fact that the! 
load June 1, 1927, was 3,070, as compared | 
with 2,522 June 1, 1928, | 

Available Facilities Listed. 

In hospital accommodation there was 
available to the Veterans’ Bureau June | 
1, 1927, 29,092 beds as compared with 
29,907 June 1, 1928. The net increase in 
available beds in hospitals operated by 
the Veterans’ Bureau during this savied | 
was 3897. This small increase is the re-| 
sult of the closing of the hospital at Alex- | 
andria, La., which is to be replaced by | 
a permanent structure, and because of 
the fact that the hospital recently opened 








friction of line-brattices, effects of cur- 


jand to families of three or more. 
| amount of commission which the lines 


‘are provided. 


| Ltd., 
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Shipping Lines Enter Agreement on Rates 
For Passengers to and from Pacific Ports 


Approval Is Given Action by American, Japanese and 
German Companies to Stabilize Fares. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


between Seattle and Vancouver in con- American-Hawaiian Stezmship_Com- 
nection with third class and _ Asiatic| pany with Detroit-New York Transit 
steerage passengers. Co.: Through billing arrangement cover- 
Provision for Reduced Fares. ing movement of shipments from Pacific 
Provision is made for giving reduced Coast ports to. Detroit and other Lake 
fares to missionaries, employes of. rail-| ports of call, with transshipment at New 
ways and conference steamship lines, ; York, on a combination ef intercoastal 
Army and Navy officials,in the Orient,! carriers’ rates as set a ” in o 
diplomatic and consular agents, justices oe Intercoastal | en Freight ace 
of the Supreme Court of the Philippine} bound Maximum —— ‘I a comin 
Islands, charitable organizations, theat-| ag ei a ek ae Guiecia. Slew 
rical companies, parties of fifty or | York Transit Company’s Local and Joint 
©! Rate Tariff G. F. D. No. 1-S. B. No. 1. 
The on-carrying line will call at the 
intercoastal carrier’s pier, elimianting 
transshipment charges at New York. 


may pay and the parties to whom it may} 
be paid are specified, and rules and regu- 
lations governing the activities of agents 
Action under the agree- 
ment is to be by unanimous vote of all 
members. Any operator of vessels car-| 
rying passengers in the trade may be- 
come a member by subscribing to and 
agreeing to abide by the constitution and 
by-laws, and any member may withdraw 
by giving written notice to the-secretary 
and appearing before the conference. 
Members of the Trans-Pacific Passen- 
ger Conference are as follows: American = 
Mail Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships,| merce August 28. 
Dollar Steamship Line, Los An-| full text: : 
geles Steamship Company, Matson Nav-| _The new buses have their entrances 
igation Company, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, &t the center instead of at the front. 
North German Llovd. Rear wheels are double. The buses carry 
Other agreements approved on August 26 passengers each. They are British- 
98. are as follows: J “|made. The new express service offered 
eae ee = by the China Omnibus Company is moic 
American Fruit & Steamship Corpora- 


i : 'or less an experiment, but if successful 
tion with United Fruit Co.: Arrangement | 


t ¢ 3 ALY will be extended to various parts of the 
respecting maintenance of uniform rates | settlement, it is deciared. The first one 
and conditions in connection with direct | 


will run between Jessheld Park and Gar- 
freight and passenger traffic between 


den Bridge, operating on a 
New Orleans and Cristobal, and traffic 
between New Orleans and West Coast 
of South and Central America and Mex- 
ico, East Coast of Central America, 
Northeast Coast of South America andj} 


islands adjacent thereto, including Wind-| © ead i i * 
ward and Leeward Islands, interchanged | Southwestern Carriers 


at Cristobal. Parties undertake to ob- | Delay in Fruit Rates 
serve the rates and conditions | 

in effect or as may be agreed upon by . eee . ‘ 
unanimous vote from time to time. 4 Railroad carriers in the Kansas-Mis- 
case the parties are unable to agree each | souri and Southwestern icrritory, in a pe- 


Bus Service in Shanghai 
Uses New Equipment 


Special express service was started in 
| the International settlement in Shanghai 
last month with 20 new type buses spe- 
cially fitted to meet local conditions, the 
Trade Commissioner at Peking, A. Vioia 


| Well and Nanking Roads 
hourly basis. A flat rate of 20 cents 
silver for any distance is charged. 


‘is at liberty to follow its own judgment | tition to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


respecting the matter under discussion.! mission made public on August 28, ask 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co.| that the Commission postpone for a pe- 
with Detroit-New York Transit Co.:| riod ofat least 90 days the effective date 
Covers movement of shipments on) of its recent order prescribing a revised 
through bills of lading from Detroit and) basis of freight rates on citrus fruits 
other Lake loading ports to Pacific Coast} from Florida. They ask that the date be 
ports of the United States, with trans-! postponed at least until the effective 
shipment at New York; the through date of the order to be issued by the 


| rate to be combination of intercoastal} Commission as to rates on citrus fruits 


carriers’ rates shown in United States} 


involved in Investigation and Suspen- 
Intercoastal Conference Westbound! Dp 


sion Docket No. 3130. 


Avruorizen Sratements Ox iy Ans PRESENTED 
WitHouT COMMENT 


Smith, advised the Department of Com- | 
The report follows ; 


regular | 
schedule via Yu Yuen Road, Bubbling | 
on a half} 


' American - Hawaiian : 
eliminating transshipment | 


at Northport, Long 


Maximum Tariff of Freight Rates No. | 
1-S. B. No. 1, and Detroit-New York 
Transit Company’s rates from point of 
origin to New York as per Transit Com- 
pany’s Local and Joint Rate Tariff G. 
F. D. No. 1-S. B. No. 1. Originating 
carrier will effect delivery alongside 
vessels at New 
York, thus 
cost. 


yet operating at full capacity. Use of a 
number of beds in temporary structures 
at Oteen, N. C., was also discontinued. 


The hospital at Northport, Long Is- | 


land, which is the only hospital opened 
during this year, has a standard capacity 
of 1,000 beds? Additional beds were ac- 
quired during the year at the following 
hospitals: Palo Alto, Calif., 332; North- 
ampton, Mass., 63; and North Chicago, 
Ill., 112. But one hospital was closed, at 
Alexandria, La. , 

The construction of the new hospital at 
Bedford, Mass., having a standard capac- 
ity of 350 beds, has been completed but 
has not yet been opened for patients. 
The number of beds in permanent struc- 
tures at veterans’ hospitals increased 
from 18,030 June 1, 1927, to 18,945 June 
1, 1928. Little change was effected in 
leased facilities, there being 1.191 beds 
in leased hospitals June 1, 1928, com- 


| pared with 1,219 June 1, 1927. 


Contracts.were awarded and constuc- 
tion started on the following major pro- 
jects providing hospital facilities: At 
Tucson, Ariz., a new hospital of 261 beds 


is being erected at a cost of $1,125,000 | 
to replace existing temporarf facilities. | 
At Portland, Oreg., a new hospital of | 


300 beds is being erected at a cost of 
$1,260,000 to replace existing leased 
facilities. At Oteen, N. C., 165 perman- 
ent beds are being constructed at a cost 
of $550,000 to replace a like number of 


| temporary beds. 


In addition to projects now under con- 
struction outlined above, the tentative 
construction program of the _ bureau, 
funds for which are actually availabie, 
is as follows: 

(a) New hospital of 400 beds at 
Alexandria, La., to replace existing tem- 
porary facilities. 

(b) Acquisition of 54 hospital beds for 
observation cases in connection with 


building facilities for the regional office | 


at Fargo, N. Dak. 

(c) One hundred and thirty additional 
beds at Bedford, Mass. 

(d) New hospital of 400 beds in Penn- 
Sylvania to replace existing structurally 
unsuitable facilities at Philadelphia. 

(e) New 400-bed hospital in New 
Jersey. 

(f) New infirmary building of 100 beds 
at Walla Walla, Wash., to replace pre- 
sent unsatisfactory accommodations for 
that class of case. 

(g) Acquisition of 430 beds at May- 
wood, Ill., through erection of personnel 
quarters and evacuation of hospital space 
now occupied by employes. 

(h) Three hundred additional beds at 
North Chicago. 

(i) One hundred additional beds at 
American Lake, Wash. 





Béains, of turns or bends in the passage- 
way, the presence of mine cars and other 
irestrictionms of the area. Studies hav« 
been carried on to determine the extent 
fof recirculation of air and gases in using 
jauxiliary fans in headings and to de- 
atermine the proper placing and arrange- 
Ament of such fans and tubing—that is 
ywhen and where it is advisable to use 
them. 
) During the World War an improved 
phone was developed at the Experi- 
mmental Mine, and since then radio wave 
Yansmission through the walls of nat- 
Miral strata have been studied. 
Educationally, the mine has been of 
feat value, not only in’ demonstrations 
these miatters above mentioned and 
thers, but it has been also used by State 
Fm ne Ins Pection departments to examine 
me ability of candidates for State mine 


Minneapolis, 
June 
1928 

3,196,403 
593,178 
4,153,217 
671,510 
710,177 
1,526,479 
3,151,059 
1,002,158 


Freight revenue ..........- 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total Oper, Rev.....ccece: 
Maintenance of way ........ 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .... 
Total expenses incl. other ... 
Net from railroad 

(| Se eae rr ee 
U ncollectible ty. 

Net after taxes, 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


St. P. & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Six Months 
1928 1927 
21,092,766 19,786,319 
2,894,638 3,259,605 
25,988,385 25,076,475 | 
3,907,136 3,814,615 | 
5,155,709 5,062,544 
10,185,702 9,820,523 
20,778,047 20,145,496 
5,210,338 4,930,979 
1,518,016 1,601,886 
4.705 
5,324,390 
2, 40 
4,396.68 
80.3 + 


1927 
3,142,161 
625,965 
4,133,892 
628,310 
698,575 
1,428,358 
2,975,449 
1,158,443 
244,914 
1,241 

912.2 

792,86: 
396.68 


72.0 


1928 


June 


1,724,142 
320,311 
2,206,366 
263,891 
387,323 
860,85 
£670,210 
536,156 
120,644 
275 
415,237 
400,794 
1,911.82 
75.7 


36 


Central of Georgia Ry. 
Six Months 
1928 1927 
11,028,458 12,075,395 
2,304,234 2,718,144 
14,729,264 16,255,387 
1,863,674 2,040,266 
2,628,642 2,956,787 | 
5,696,528 6,183,186 
11,424,801 12,6 
3,304,465 
881,501 
3,060 
2,419,902 
2.384.620 
1,911.82 
47.6 


1927 
1,706,810 
401,601 
2,314,837 
292,294 
418,650 
$85,499 
1,779,359 
535,478 
126,154 
516 
409,840 
386,060 
1,911.82 
76.9 


1928 
1,744,084 


1,920,527 


Monthly Statements ‘of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Ry. Co. 
June Six Months 

1928 1927 
13,345,370 13,608,610 
106 56 
14,688,051 14,856,8ix 
1,414,831 1,459,149 
2,936,563 2,885,392 
5,037,084 5,078,392 
9,883,531 9,846,780 
4,804,720 5,010,038 
835,074 698,932 
408 214 
3,971,238 4,310,892 
2,798,460 35271,28% 
460.57 460.6: 
67.3 66.3 


1927 
1,760,389 
15 
1,918,455 
215,206 
396,787 
669,646 
341,427 
577,028 
116,093 
15 
460,920 
351,803 
461.00 
69.9 
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Island, N. Y., is not | 


According to the railroads the decision | 


of the Commission in the Florida cases 
| Serves to prejudge the question of the | 
level of the rates on citrus fruits from | 
; producing territory in the southwest. 


Authority Asked to Acquire 
Castleman Valley Railroad 


| 

In an application to the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission just made public, 
John Hersker, individually and as agent | 
for the majority stockholders of the | 
Castleman Valley Railroad, asks author-| 
ity for the acquisition of the line by a: 
new company, the Castleman River Rail- 
road. _ The line extends from Worth! 
Junction, Pa., to a point near Jennings, 
Md., about 14 miles. 


Authority to Issue Bonds 
| Granted to Seaboard Line | 


| Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on August 28 approved a 
report in Finance Docket No. 7086, au- 
| thorizing the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company to issue $480,000 of first and 
consolidated mortgage gold bonds, Series 
| A, said bonds to be pledged and repledged 
from time to time as collateral security | 
for short-term notes. Terms and condi-: 
| tions were prescribed. | 


| | 
Contracts to Carry | 


Ocean Mail Awarded | 


| 


, Applications for Loans to Build | 
Ships Predicted. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


borrow up to 75 per cent of the construc- | 
| tion cost of a vessel, it was explained. In | 
| view of the fact that the 1928 merchant | 
!marine act was designed to encourage 

American shipbuilding, the Government 

probably will welcome applications for 

loans out of a special revolving fund of 

{ $250,000,000 of which the Shipping 

, Board has been made custodian, it was 

| declared. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 

| lows: 

| Under authority confered on him by 

ithe Jones-White Merchant: Marine Act, 

| Postmaster General New today awarded 

contracts for ocean mail service on seven 

routes on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

These awards will become effective Oc- 

tober 1, 1928, and will run for a period 

of 10 years. The successful bidders obli- 

gate themselves to construct new ves- 

sels during the term of the contracts. 

The routes, the successful bidders and 
the contract prices follow: 

Route No. 16.—New York to Copen- 
hagen, American Scantic Line, New York 
City, vessels of class 6, $2.50 per nautical 
mile; class 5, $4; class 4, $6; class 3, $8. 

Route No. 17.—New York to ports on 
the West African coast, American West 
African Line, New York City, vessels of 
class 6, $2.50; class 5, $4; class 4, $6. 

Route No. 18—New York to Mara- 
caibo—-Atlantic and Caribbean Steam 
Navigation Company, New York City, 
vessels of class 5, $4; class 6, $2.50; 
class, 4, $6. 

Route No. 21.-—New York to Vera 
Cruz—New York and Cuba Mail Steam- 
ship Company, New York City, class 5, 
$4; class 4, $6. 

Route No, 23—Galveston to Sanio 
Domingo-—Lykes Bros. Steamship Com 
pany, Galveston, Tex., class 6, $2.50; 
class 5, $4; class 4, $6. 

Route No. 28—Portland to 
States Steamship Company, 
Oreg., class 6, $2.50; class 5, 

1, $6, and class 3, $8. 

Route No, 29—Portland to 
Siates Steamship Company, 
Oveg., class 6, $2.50; class 5, 


4, $6, and class 3, $8, 


Manila— 
Portland, 
$4; class 


Dairen- 
Portland, 
$4; class 


Herein, Bera 


ny Tue Unirep States Dairy 


Veterans 


— 


Navy Issues Orders 
For Prevention of 
Fires From Motors 


Requires _ Installation of 


Three Screens in Air In- 
lets to Carburetors and 
In Other Vents. 


With a view of preventing gasoline 
|motor fires, caused by “back-firing” of 
motors, the Bureau of Engineering, De- 
| partment of the Navy, on August 28 
}issued a circular ordering that three 
!screens be installed over the air inlets 
'to carburetors and over other vents in 
jgasoline motors where only one screen 
{now is used. The full text of the cir- 
cular (D-52) follows: 

The Bureau has ascertained after con- 
|siderable investigation that the flame 
‘from a back-fire occurring in a gasoline 
motor can be propagated through a 
| single. screen such as has been, for some 
| time, the practice to install on air inlets 
|with the expectation of preventing fires 
‘when the motor back-fires. 

Extensive tests have further demon- 
strated that the flames from motor back- 
fires cannot be propagated through three 
sereens provided these are made of the 
proper size wire and are of a definite 
/mesh and are properly spaced. . The 
sereens found most suitable against 
back-fire are 40-mesh, made of brass or 
bronze wire 31 B&S gage in diameter. 
The best installation to be proof against 
back-fires was found to be with screens 
spaced not over 14 inch apart. 

The Bureau, of Engineering requests, 
therefore, that as a measure of protec- 
tion against back-fires from gasoline 
motors three screens .be installed over 
the air inlets to carburetors, breather 
pipes, carburetor suction tubes, drip 
pans and any ‘other location where 
| sereens cre now installed. These screens 
should be installed in the manner out- 
{lined above. 

Installations of this type are consid- 
ered to be well within the capacity of 
{the ship or station force. 

; Form 199 will not be issued for this 
| work, but in view of its major im- 
portance as a preventive of gasoline fires, 
| the Bureau directs that all addressees of 
this letter having gasoline motor driven 
|apparatus under the cognizance of this 
| Bureau under their command, submit re- 
port within 60 days after receipt of this 
letter that these screens have been in- 
! stalied. 


Exportation of Tires 
| Expanded by Belgium 


Foreign Sales of Casings by 
Germany Are Smaller. 


Automobile tire casings exported from 
Belgium during the first half of 1928 
numbered 215,407 as compared with 437,- 
278 in the same period of 1927, while 
German casing shipments were 68,866 
as against 90,146 last year, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced. The 
statement follows in full text: 

_ According to preliminary official sta- 
tistics, Belgium exported 3,015,700 kilus 
weight of solid and pneumatic tires and 
tubes during the first half of 1928 as 
compared to 1,921,900 kilos weight in 
the same period of 1927. It is estimated 


|} that during the first half of 1928, 215,- 


407 automobile casings were exported 


| from Belgium, which compares with 137.- 


278 for the same period of 1927. These 
estimates are based on the rate of onc 
automobile casing being exported for 
about every 14 kilos weight of solid and 


| pneumatic tires and tubes. 


During the first six weeks of 1928 
Germany exported 68,866 automobile cas- 


| ings as compared to 90,146 in the first 


six months of 1927. Inner tubes ex- 
ported from Germany during the first 
six months of 1928 amounted ‘49 67,491 
as compared to 89,351 in the same pe- 
riod of 1927, 


Rio Grande Southern Read 
Is Given Final Valuation 


The final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property of the Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad, owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes, is found to 
be. $3,322,800, as of 1919, in a final value 
ation report made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on August 
28. The value of the property used but 
not owned is placed at $195,500. 


When you travel between the following 
points, use the Wabash Railway—fast, 
luxurious train service. 


4 St. Louis, Detroit, New 
( York, Hot Springs, Moberly, 


| 


St. Louis ‘ 
( 


Chicago 


and 


Chicago, Kansas City, Dee 
troit, Toledo, Omaha, Des 
St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Salt Lake 
City. San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


Moines 


and 


Chicago, 
City, 
City, 
Bend. 


St. Louis, Kansas 
Buffalo, New York 
Evansville, South 


Detroit 


and 


f St. Louis, 
( Vetroit, 


Kansas City 


nid 


No matter where you are going any Wabash 
representative will gladly 
travel information fre¢ 


furnish 
or write to 


H. E. Watts 


Passenger Traffic 
Wabash Railway, 


accurate 


Manager, 


St. Louis, 


Wabash 


——~SERVIN@ SINCE 1638 —-- 
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State Expenditures 


New Monetary Law |Country Clearings Prove Index Guage 
Of Business Expenditures in Rural Areas 


Of France Restores 


Gold Basis of France 


Gold Content Defined and 
Process of Retirement of 


Outstanding Notes Is 
Prescribed. 


“~The Federal Reserve Board in its 
August bulletin has published the text 
of the new French monetary law, ap- 
proved last month. 

The full text of the law follows: 

Article 1—The provisions of Article 
8 of the law of August 5, 1914, which 
established as a temporary measure the 
legal-tender quality of the notes of the 
Bank of France and of the Bank of 
Algeria, are hereby repealed. 

Gold France Defined. 

Article 2—The franc, the French 
monetary unit, shall contain 65.5 mil- 
ligrams of gold 0.900 fine. The present 
definition is not applicable to interna- 
tional payments, which, prior to pro- 
mulgation of the present law, have been 
validly stipulated in gold francs. 

Article 3—The Bank of France shall 
guarantee the convertibility in gold of 
its notes to bearer and\at sight. It is 
authorized to effect this conversion either 
by redeeming its notes in legal tender 
gold coin or by exchanging them for 
gold bullion at the rate of 65.5 mil- 
ligrams of gold 0.900 fine per franc. 

It is not required to redeem or ex- 
change its notes except at its central 
office and for such minimum amounts as 
shall be fixed by agreement between the 
Minister of Finaace and the Bank of 
France. 

Convertibility of notes of the Bank of 
Algeria shall be guaranteed under sim- 
jlar conditions by agreement between the 
Minister of Finance and the Bank of 
Algeria. 

The Bank of France shall buy gold 
over the counter at its central office and 
at such branch offices as it may designate, 
at the rate of 1 franc per 65.5 milligrams 
of gold 0.900 fine, and without deducting 
interest. It is authorized to charge the 
seller for cost of coinage at the rate 
charged by the Paris mint. The cost of 
assay shall be charged to the seller. 


Metallic Reserve. 

Article 4.—The Bank of France shall 
maintain a metallic reserve in gold bul- 
lion and gold coin equal at the minimum 
to 35 per cent of the combined amount of 
its notes in circulation and its liabilities 
on current account. 

Legal provisions heretofore enacted 
fixing a maximum amount for the note 
circulation of the Bank of France are 
hereby repealed. 

Article 5.—There shall be struck off by 
the mint (l’Administration des Monnaies 
et Medailles) gold pieces of 100 francs 
0.900 fine. Deviation from the standard 
of fineness shall not exceed one-thous- 
andth in excess of deficiency. Deviation 
in weight shall not exceed two-thous- 
andths in excess or deficiency. These 
coins shall be unlimited legal tender. 

Article 6—-A decree issued by the 
Council of Ministers shall fix the date 
on which the mint shall resume free coin- 
age of gold for private account. This 
decree shall determine the conditions un- 
der which gold may be accepted for coin- 
age at the rate fixed in Article 2 and 
shall fix the charge for coinage. 

Until publication of this decree there 
shall be no coinage of gold by the mint 
except for account of the Bank of 
France, and the charge for coinage shall 
be 40 francs per kilogram of gold, 0.900 
fine. 

Silver to Retire Small Notes. 

Article 7—To replace 5, 10, and 20 
franc notes of the Bank of France, which 
shall be retired from circulation before 
December 31, 1932, from which date 
they shall cease to be legal tender, the 
mint shall coin, for account of the gov- 
ernment, silver coins of a nominal value 
of 10 and 20 francs, 0.680 fine, to a total 
amount not in excess of 3,000,000,000 
francs. 

The weight of silver coins shall be as 
follows: 10 grams per coin of 10 francs, 
20 grams per coin of 20 francs. Devia- 
tion of weight and of fineness shall not 
exceed 0.005. 

One-third of the profit resulting from 
the coinage of silver shall, at the end of 
each year, be allocated to a reserve fund 
set. aside for maintenance of monetary 
circulation; the other two-thirds shall 
be appropriated as provided for in Ar- 
ticle 6 of the agreement consummated 
June 23, 1928, between the Premier and 
Minister of Finance, and the governor 
of the Bank of France. 

In payments between individuals silver 
money shall be legal tender only to the 
extent of a maximum amount of 250 
francs. 

Te designs of the new gold and silver 
coins shall be specified by decree. 

Article 8.—The token currency of 
chambers of commerce shall be replaced 
as it is retired from circulation by coins 
of the same denominations issued by the 
government. 

In payments between individuals, coins 
of bronze-aluminum shall be legal ten- 
der only to a maximum amount of 50 
frances; coins of nickel and of bronze 
shall be legal tender only to a miximum 
amount of 10 frances. 

Former Coinage Demonetized. 

Article 9—From the promulgation of 
the present law, all gold and silver coins 
minted prior to the date of this promul- 
gation shall cease to be legal tender be- 
tween individuals and in payment of pub- 
lic dues. 

Article 10.—The reserves of gold and 
silver at present held by banks which 
have received from the government the 
privilege of note issue in the colonies 
and protectorates where the franc is 
legal tender, shall be revalued on the 
basis of the new parity of the currency. 

The Minister of Finance is authorized 
to conclude agreements with the banks 
of issue designated above, fixing the con- 
ditions under which the government shall 
receive all profits from revaluation. 

Article .11.—Deposit accounts at the 
treasury which were opened with the 
central treasury fund under order of the 
Minister of Finance .of December 17, 
1920, are hereby discontinued. 

Article 104 of the law of April 19, 
1926, is hereby repealed, except as re- 
gards deposits. made by associations 
which are required or permitted to de- 
posit their available funds with the 
treasury. 

The preceding provisions shall become 
effective July 1, 1928. 

; d Mint Law Repealed. 

Article 12.—The law of the seventeenth 
gy minal, year XI (Apr. 6, 1799), con- 


Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis Discusses Process 
Of Checking Up on Business Conditions. 


Use of the so-called country clearings 
index by Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis, as the means of gauging busi- 
ness conditions in smaller cities and 
farming communities of the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve District, is described in the 
monthly review made public by the Bank 
August 28. 


The full text of the discussion of the 
index follows: 


Throughout the period in which this 
bank: has discussed business conditions 
in its Monthly Review, there has been a 
scarcity of reliable imformation concern- 
ing business conditions in the smaller 
cities and farming communities of the 
district, To supply the lack of detailed 
current information, a number of frag- 
mentary series of data have been dis- 
cussed, with the idea that if the majority 
of these series moved in the same direc- 
tion it was reasonably certain that gen- 
eral business outside of the larger cities 
had experienced a similar change, 


Country Clearings Index 
Basis of Deductions 


Among the series discussed from time 
to time are country lumber sales, car- 
loadings of miscellaneous merchandise, 
sales and shipments of agricultural im- 
plements, debits to individual accounts 
and building permits at representative 
cities and changes in the deposits of 
country banks. To this list there has 
recently been addéd an index which fov 
brevity will be called “The Country 
Clearjng Index.” 


This index consists of the dollar value 
of checks collected by this Federal Re- 
serve Bank from country banks in the 
districts. In origin, these checks are 
.Written by customers of country banks 
and mailed to out-of-town parties. The 
checks are then deposited or presented 
for payment at some bank in the district 
or elsewhere, which bank sends them to 
this Federal Reserve Bank for collection. 

Although this series is interesting and 
useful, certain important limitations 
should be noted. ’ 

Checks are not included which are 
paid over the counter by the bank on 
which they are drawn, nor checks paid 
by other banks in the same locality 
with the drawee bank, nor checks col- 
lected by banks in other cities other than 
Federal reserve banks, nor checks drawn 
on_banks not on the par list. 

Moreover, the proportion of all out- 
of-town checks which is collected by the 
Federal reserve banks varies and may 
cause fluctuations in the index which do 
not reflect general business changes. 

Necessarily these checks represent 
only a ‘small portion of the business 
transactions outside of the larger cities, 
and yet, in a year’s time this Federal 
Reserve Bank handles over $1,000,000,- 
000 of these checks, making a respectable 
sample of total business dealings. These 
country clearings figures are available 
monthly for the period beginning in 1916 
during which the Federal Reserve Check 
Collection System has been in operation. 


Personal and Business 


Expenditures Indicated 

Country clearings may be described as 
an index of spending. Personal and 
mercantile expenditures make up three- 
fourths of the total value of checks col- 
lected by this bank from country banks 
in the district, and of the remaining one- 
fourth the great majority of the checks 





cerning the minting and assaying of 
coins is heréby repealed. 

The following laws are hereby re- 

| pealed: The law of November 15, 1915, 
prohibiting exportation of gold bullion, 
gold coin, and silver coin; the law of 
April 12, 1916, prohibiting exportation of 
silver bullion; the decrees of April 1, 
1915, and December 2, 1921, prohibiting 
exportation of nickel and copper coins, as 
well ag bronze and aluminum pieces; the 
law of February 12, 1916, and October 
16, 1919, prohibiting trade in national 
currency and specie; the law of October 
20, 1919, forbidding the melting and de- 
monetization of national coins; the pro- 
visions of the law of April 3, 1918, and 
of laws subsequently enacted relative to 
prohibition of exports of Bank of France 
notes in excess of a specified amount; 
the law of August 7, 1926, concerning 
operations preliminary to currency sta- 
bilization as well as all other laws in- 
consistent with the present enactment. 

Article 13.—The following agreements 
are hereby approved: 

(1).—The agreement entered into June 
23, 1928, between the Premier and Min- 
ister of Finance, and the governor of the 
Bank of France. 

(2).—The agreement entered into June 
23, 1928, between the Premier and Min- 
ister of Finance, and the presidents of 
the administrative council and of the 
finance committee of the autonomous 
fund for the administration of national 
defense bonds and amortization of the 
public debt. 

(3).—The agreement entered into June 
| 28, 1928, between the presidents of the 
administrative council and of the finance 
committee of the autonomous fund for 
the administration of national defense 
bonds and amortization of the public 
| debt, and the governor of the Bank of 
France. 
These agreements are exempt from 
stamp and registration taxes. 
The present law, considered and 
adopted by the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies shall be enforced as a law of 
the State. 
Executed at Paris, June 25, 1928. Gas- 
ton Doumergue; by the President of the 
Republic: Raymond Poincare, The Pre- 
| mier and Minister of Finance. 

Passenger revenue ... 

Total oper. rev. . 
| Maintenance of way 

Maintenance of equipment.... 
| Transportation expenses 
| Total expenses incl. other 
| Net from railroad ......... . 
| Taxes alesse. 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. ... 
Net after taxes, etc. ......... 
Net after rents ........ sida 
Aver. miles operated 


Operating ratio ..... 


, 1928 
Freight revenue 





| December 





2,068,369 
484,045 
2,769.957 
525,819 
501,060 
879,157 
2,165,009 
604,948 
275,296 
26 
329,626 
209,608 
2,589.22 
78.2 


are indirectly the result of spending in 
the district. 

A test was made this summer to de- 
termine thé purposes for which country 
clearings checks were drawn. All of thé 
checks being mailed for collection to a 
number of representative country banks 
were analyzed. 

In all 8,354 checks amounting to $200,- 
521 were described. It was possible to as- 
sign the purposes for which all but 9 
per cent of the checks were drawn, as 
shown in the following table: 

Purposes for which checks were 
drawn in sample batches of checks sent 
to country banks for payment in June 
and July, 1928. 

Amount. 
$120,154 


Items. 
Merchandise ... ..1,576 
Mail order house pur- 

chases 

Publications ... 
Insurance 
Taxes ETT Tea T ee 
Professional services . 
Lodge and club dues 
Donations 
Personal items 


59.9 


3,705 
1,294 
4,475 
12,785 
1,174 
223 
373 


2,618 


4 
or) 


145 
52 
33 
26 
31 


oa oe. 
wWirH amar re 


u 


564 146,801 
22,645 


Sub total .......... 
Transfers of funds . 
Produce and cream 

CHOGRE. 65:s.caedse se cus 
Cashier's checks 
Salary checks .. 
Miscellaneous . 


OO 


119 
14 
81 


ror 
527 


5,191 
4,730 
3,909 
17,245 


.8,854 ,$200,521 


Country Clearings 
An Index of Spending 


Of course, considerable variations in 
the importance of individual items in the 
above table might be found at other 
seasons of the year. However, the ex- 
ceedingly small proportion of 
which did not represent mercantile and 
personal expenditures makes it safe to 


say that at all times of the year country | 


clearings will be an index of spending. 
Of the funds which were not classified 
as mercantile and personal expenditures, 
the largest. group was transfers of 
funds. 

These transfers were checks drawn 
against the country bank accounts of 
chain stores, gasoline retailers and other 
retail concerns which are in thé habit 
of maintaining small drawing accounts 
in the various towns where they have 
branches. As sales are made and the 
country bank accounts of these firms in- 
crease, the deposits are drawn down by 
check and transferred to the city bank 
account of the parent organization. Con- 
sequently, even such transfers of funds 
reflect the volume of spending in rural 
communities. 

Cashier’s checks and miscellaneous 
items whose purpose could not be identi- 
fied, also must have contained a con- 
siderable proportion of checks for the 
payment of bills. The only groups which 
are definitely not a reflection of spend- 
ing are produce and cream checks an 
salary checks which reflect income rather 
than expenditure. 

The course of country clearings from 
1916 to the present time shows that in 
the early years of the Federal Reserve 
Check Collection System, many banks 
charged exchange for the payment of 
items drawn on themselves which were 
presented through the mail. For these 
two reasons the records of the first five 
years are of no great value as a busi- 
ness index. . 

The last eight years, on the contrary, 
‘were years in which the great majority 
of banks in the district have been on 
the par list (i. e., have not charged ex- 
change on checks mailed to them for 
collection by this bank), and the ad- 
vantages of the Federal Reserve Check 
Collection System have been well un- 
derstood. The country clearings figures 
in these latter years, therefore, con- 
stitute a valuable index of changes in 
business conditions in rural communi- 
ties. 


Many Non-Member 
Banks Charge Exhange 


One important adjustment needs to be 
made to insure as close a reflection of 
the volume of business by this index 
as possible. At the close of 1920 all 
banks in the district, both member and 
non-member, were on the par list. Since 
that time an increasing number of the 
smaller non-member banks have begun 
to charge exchange for the improve- 
ment of their earnings. Federal Re- 
serve Banks do not accept checks for 
collection which are drawn on banks 
which charge exchange on checks drawn 
on themselves. Consequently, an in- 


| creasing factor of business is not rep- 


resented in the country clearing opera- 
tions of this bank. The number of 
banks on the par list and not on the 
par list at the close of each recent year 
and at the end of July, 1928, is shown 
in the table below: 

Number of banks in the ninth Federal 
Reserve District on the par list and not 
on the par list: 

On Par 


List 
3,900 
3,659 
3,610 
3,064 
2,404 
2,014 
1,687 


Not on 
31 Par List 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


154 
188 
445 
853 
1,062 
1,093 
1927 1,496 1,137 
July 31, 1928 1,440 1,127 
_ The banks which are not on the par 
list are nearly all small banks. The 
average deposits of the banks which 
withdrew from the par list in 1921 were 
$153,000 per bank. The average de- 
posits of all banks not on the par list in 
July, 1928, were $288,000 per bank, 
whereas, the average deposits of all 
country banks on the par list in July, 1928 
were $664,000 per bank. 


Seven Months 

1928 1927 
16,156,998 14,219,463 
2,266,612 2,420,536 
19,946,848 18,143,049 
8,619,915 3,454,744 
3,609,488 3,292,502 
5,931,008 5,612,704 
14,858,798 18,962,816 
5,087,550 4,180,233 
1,886,193 1,778,132 
326 2,866 
3,201,683 2,399,235 
2,573,645 1,980,530 
2,529.22 2,588.38 
745 17.0 


1927 
1,952,302 
452,337 
2,678,285 
622,383 
458,296 
832,490 
2,164,491 
513,794 
245,897 
475 
267,422 
173,264 
2,539.18 
80.8 


Pet. | 


items | 


Exchange Restrictions 
Are Further Removed 
By Czechoslovakia 


Maximum Limit for Trans- 
actions Free from Regula- 


tions Raised to 1,000,- 
000 Crowns. 


Favorable position of Czechoslovakia’s 
money market during recent months has 
made it possible for its National Bank 
to take a further step, effective this 
month, in removing exchange restric- 
tions whith have been 
February 29, 1924, according to the bui- 
letin of the National Bank of Czechc- 
slovakia, Prague, received in the De- 
partment of Commerce August 28. The 
statement follows in full text: 


The maximum limit for exchange 
transactions free of all restrictions is 
now raised to 1,000,000 crowns it is ex- 
plained. (Crown equals $0.0296 at cur- 
rent exchange). In some cases, espe; 
cially in those where the funds are to 
be employed for'a purpose considered 
appropriate—such as payments for ship- 
ments of raw cotton, 
transactions in excess of this amount 
can be executed without obtaining a spe- 


‘9| cial permit from the national bank. 


Amount is Limited. 
Special chartered banks are authorized 
to deal in foreign exchange transactions 
without securing a permit from the Na- 


crowns (previously 100,000 crowns), and 
provided that the character of such 
|transactions obviously bear no relation 
to the professional “arbitrage” business. 


Monetary Reforms 


in force since} 


et¢e.—exchange | 


tional Bank of Czechoslovakia provided | 
that the amount does not exceed 250,000 | 


( 


Cost of Some Government Leases 


Said Partially to Offset Higher Rents 


Lower 


Upward Trend in Leasing Quarters Is Noted in Report of 
The Acting Supervising Architect. 


—_——- 


The ten-year upward movement of ren- | from this source is $264,478.45 annually. 
The foilowing properties have been 


tal rates which the Federal ict legps isharelt fox litter Warchase, sale, or trains 

has had to pay for leased quarters was | ¢oy. 

somewhat halted during the last fiscal Nine jee —— have been 
i } } d for the War Department. 

year according to the annual report of ; cleare , 201 epar . 

the Federal Real Estate Board just sub- Sixty-eight properties have been 


: cleared for sale for the following de- 
mitted to the Director of the Bureau of partments, under authority of Congress, 
Budget under whom it functions. 


already obtained or to be requested, the 

j ajorit f the leases that |board having investigated and ascertained 
web Naduied or wand during the period | that such properties were not needed by | 
ended June 380, 1928, were made at 


other departments for Federal activities: 
slightly higher rentals than theretofore 


War Department, (14 of which were 
prevailing, the report asserted that these authorized for disposal by act of March| 
increases were offset in a measure by 


4, 1927, 44 Stat. 1417), 51; Interior De- 

A partment, 6; Department of Commerce, 

tee wae a other | 5. Veterans’ Bureau, 3; Post Office De- 
Following is the full text of the re- 


| partment, \1; Treasury Department, 1; 

: Department of Agriculture, 1; Total, 68. 

port which was signed by the Acting | 
Supervising Architect, James A. Wet- 


Space has been provided in various} 
Federal buildings throughout the coun-| 
more, as the surveyor general of real 
estate: 


try, in lieu-of space proposed to be! 

rented, and as a result leased quarters) 

There have been cleared 2,411 requests| have been relinquished with a saving of} 
to lease property at rates of more than 
$500 per annum, amounting in all to 


$45,567.08. 
During the year considerable informa- 
$5,468,533.89. In addition, there have 
ibeen a number of leases entered into,| 


| tion has been furnished from the records 
of the board to the Supervising Archi- 
each involving a rental of less than $500 
per annum. 


tect’s Office, Treasury Department, in| 

}connection with legislation being con- 
There has been no material change in| sidered by the Congress for authorizing 
the rental rates obtained this year as| the construction of public buildings; alsp| 
{compared with those for the preceding to the Director of the Budget, the Chief} 
year. Leases for post-office quarters Coordinator, Members of Congress, and 
continue to show increases in rent, as 
|in many cases these leases are renewals 


| other Federal officials. 
of agreements entered into ten years| Road in Middle West 
ago when rental rates were materially 
lower. Nevertheless, although a large Proposes to Issue Bonds 
number of leases entered into during the 
past year show increases in rentals, such 
increases have been offset to some extent 








The Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
'eastern Railway and the Chicago, Mil- 





YEARLY 
INDEX 


In addition, firms or individuals May|by decreases effected in rents in 135 
conclude arbitrage transactions in unlim-| cases amounting in the aggregate to 
ited amounts with their own stock of | $139 877.08. 

foreign exchanges, but under no condi-| 2 


ions y ploy Cz 7 crowns | : 
pig Gedttone Coechoslovak ous Government departments showing re- 
P " ‘ : |vocable licenses and leases of Govern- 
The authorized banks, without any/ment-owned property involving a rental 


permit, may draw upon their own for-| of over $500 each. The aggregate income 
eign exchange holdings and effect pay-| 


i— 


Reports have been submitted by vari- 


unlimited amounts. Should the amount} ’ 

exceed 1,000,000 crowns, however, the | Foreign Exchange 
customer is obliged to state briefly in| 
the order given to the bank the purpose} New York, August 28.—The Federal Re- 


| of the transaction and payment required.|serve Bank of New York today certified to 


ments abroad in foreign currencies in|} | 


| waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad have | 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com-| ments for permanent improvements, and 
mission for authority for the issue by 
the C., T. H. & S. E. of $951,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage 50-year 5 per 


cent gold bonds, to be guaranteed by the 
Milwaukee and to reimburse the treasury 


of the Milwaukee for expenditures made 
on the property of its subsidiary. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


1,795,755 
330,032 
2,359,193 
493,069 
366,529 
888,307 
1,987,010 
372,183 
187,945 


184,196 
2,356.18 


serve as documentary evidence, no addi- 
tional documents being required. 
Provisions for Foreigners. 
Special provisions apply to accounts 
of foreigners in Czechoslovak institu- 
| tions. Frequently Czechoslovak im- 
porters pay their obligations by deposit- 
ing crowns in the accounts of foreigners 
with the Postal Cheque Office. Under the 
new regulations such deposits are per- 
mitted up to 1,000,000 crowns daily. In 
the case of amounts of over 1,000,000 
crowns, a written statement upon the 
purpose of payment must accompany the 
deposit. Foreigners may transfer their 
deposits in the Postal Cheque Office to 
authorized banks without restriction 
when the amounts involved do not ex- 
ceed 1,000,000 crowns. 


Transfers of funds held by foreigners 
with Czechoslovak firms not authorized 
to deal in foreign exchanges or with 
firms possessing only limited authoriza- 
tion may be made freely when not in 
excess of 250,000 crowns. 





Silver Imports by India 
Show Decline for Week 


India’s silver imports during the week 
ended August 18 totaled 1,056,000 
ounces, the Department of Commerce 
has just been cabled by its Bombay office. 
The report follows in full text: 


The imports originated from the fol- 
lowing points: New York, 405,000 
ounces; London, 393,000 ounces; Durban. 
80,000 ounces, and Adelaide, 178,000 
ounces. During the preceding week im- 
ports totaled 3,723,000 ounces. 


Currency in. reserve on August 15 
totaled 1,014,400,000 rupees in silver 
coins, as compared with 1,007,100,000 
rupees on August 7. Bullion in reserve 
was 23,400,000 rupees, being an increase 
of 600,000 rupees since August 7. Silver 
stocks were estimated on August 18 at 
5,000 bars, the same as on August 7. 
The volume was poor; the market quiet, 
but steadier. 





An adjustment has been made in the 
country clearing figures for use as a 
business index so that the corrected 
figures show the volume of country 
clearings which would have been handled 
if all banks in the district had remained 
on the par list. The original figures 
have been increased by percentages 
ranging from one per cent in March, 
1921 to 28 per cent in all of the months 
since September, 1927. 

The value of this index is greatly in- 
creased by removing the pronounced sea- 
sonal variations. The index, after mak- 
ing this adjustment, reflects the de- 
pressed state of business in 1921 and the 
early months of 1922, the less serious re- 
cessions of business in 1923-24 and 1926- 
27, and the peaks of business in 1923, 
1926 and 1928. Throughout the 7% 
years an upward tendency in business is 
reflected. The course of the index be- 
gins with 1921. This index shows ap- 
proximately the same changes in busi- 
ness, both in upward trend and in cyclical 
movements, as are indicated by the other 
country business indexes listed at the 
be aval of this article and promises to 





be a valuable addition to our current in- 
formation on the subject. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 


July Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. 


Jul 
1928 


Seven Months 

1928 1927 
12,223,372 11,265,265 
1,968,109 2,146,438 
15,736,162 14,884,027 
3,336,968 3,072,676 
2,708,289 2,566,767 
6,058,170 5,681,504 
13,715,761 12,883,956 
2,020,401 1,995,071 
1,333,847 1,807,558 
1,378 673 
685,176 686,840 
292,195 73,714 
2,345.64 2,237.18 
87.2 


1927 
1,625,802 
392,036 
2,252,238 
451,674 
382,628 
827,277 
1,911,629 
340,609 
190,149 
54 
150,406 
8,513 
2,237.07 
84.9 


42 
21,438 
84.2 


This statement is obligatory and will| 





86.6 | 


the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upo» merchandise imported into the | 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgiur: (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .... 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) . 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zioty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (pes:‘a) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

india (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
Canada /dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) -- 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 





14.0768 
13.9073 
-7187 
2.9622 
26.6802 
485.2272 
2.5173 
3.9044 
28.8373 
1.2944 
17.4263 
5.2439 
40.0835 
26.6805 
11.2163 
4.4907 
-4J16 
16.6136 
26.7664 
19.2554 
1.7592 
49.8125 
64.7232 
46.7750 
46.6666 
36.2896 
45.1816 
56.0000 
100.0828 
100.0039 
47.6375 
95.7972 
11.9362 
12.0739 
102.3944 
97.0900 
58.50 


August 25. 
Made Public August 28, 1928. 


Receipts, 

Customs receipts .... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ..... 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
Miscellancous receipts.. 


$1,803,031.53 
349,687.58 


1,783,332:36 
559,002.29 


4,495,053.76 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 126,550.00 
Balance previous day.. renee 


Total .....0. 214,596,427.45 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures... 

Interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts .. 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust funds 


$2,330,275.35 | 
111,988.09 | 
436,351.99 | 
2,502.44 | 


' 
121,882.77) 
73,168.96 | 


7,863.25 | 
55,622.49 | 


<ip-siteleatiaintiatia nee kT 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures . 3,139,605.34 | 
Public debt expenditures | 
chargeable against or- | 
dinary receipts 3,134,000.00 | 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures 516,035.80 | 
Balance today ........ 207,806,786.31 | 
aeumastethmectanettmens | 


Total ...... secesecse 214,596,427.45 | 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 
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About 714% yield, backed by 
large and growing earnings 
(an increase of 145% in the 
last six years) are factors 
that make Cities Service 
common stock an exceptional 
investment opportunity. 


CN ia) 


Usp 829 
301 Soutnern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


Send me booklet “TPO—112” describ- 
ing the inyes 
Cities Service Securi 


gent possibilities of 
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Finance 


Revenue Receipts 
Of Indiana Exceeded 


Expenses Last Year 


Net Indebtedness Per Capita’ 


Was Reduced and Levy 
On Property Was 
Smaller. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta- 


tistics of the State of Indiana for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1927. 
The per-capita figures for 1927 are based 
on an estimated population of 3,144,000. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Indiana amounted to $26,194,760, or $8.33 
per capita. This includes $5,233,413 ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1926 the 
comparative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 
$7.94, and in 1917, $4.28. The interest 
on debt in 1927 amounted to $77,606; 
and outlays for permanent improve- 
ments, $13,846,016. 

The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments, interest, and outlays were 
$40,118,382. Of this amount $187,270 
represents payments by a State depart- 
ment or enterprise to another on ac- 
count, of services. The totals include all 
payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $17,287,205. was for highways, 
$6,839,494 being for maintenance and 
$10,447,711 for construction. 

Receipts Exceed Outlays. 

The total revenue receipts were $48,- 
078,196, or $13.70 per capita. This was 
$16,805,830 more than the total pay- 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 


$2,959,814 more than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in reduction of debt, and in 
purchase of investments and increased 
cash balances, not shown in this sum- 
mary. 

Of the total revenue receipts $187,270 
represents receipts from a State depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of serv- 
ices. Property and special taxes repre- 
sented 34.7 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1927, 38.0 per cent for 1926, and 16.1 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 81.2 per cent from 1917 to 
1926, but there was a decrease of 6.9 
per cent from 1926 to 1927. The per 


[Continued on Page 10, Jolumn 6.} 
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Associates 
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Investment Trust) 
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Building For Your Future 


HROUGHOUT the world, 


the securities of 


the Cities Service organization are providing 
investors and their families with that element of 
protection which makes old age what it should 
be—an age of financial independence and free- 


dom from worry and care. 


These securities are owned by over 350,000 indi- 
viduals, trust companies, insurance companies and 
banks. They have back of them an $800,000,000 


organization which in the last 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 


18 years has paid 


dividends of over $95,000,000 in cash: and se- 
curities to the owners of its common stock. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


501 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C: 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Apparatus Is Found Not to Be 
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Patents . 
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Enamels 


Claims Allowed on Coordinated Process Integral Structure 


Used for E 


> 
| onto the racks and may, or may not, in 


By Device Employed 


Mere Aggregation of 
Old Elements. 


Ex PARTE SHERMAN AND MEADOWS. AP- 
PEAL No. 199, Boarp OF APPEALS OF 
THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1681440 was issued August) 


21, 1928, to A. G. Sherman and A. 
Meadows, for a Process for Continuous 


Glass-Enameling, on application 31810, | é 
| art references cited in the statement on 


filed May 21, 1925. : 

Stuart C. Barnes for applicant. 

The decision of the Examiner reject- 
ing claims 31 to 41, covering a process 
of enameling metal articles, was re- 
versed. 

It Was found that appellant’s process, 
consisting of drying the dipped plates 
jn a drying oven where the excess coat- 
ting material drips. from the plates, the 
platés being subject to the radiant heat 
from the oven to temporarily fix the 
coating, then carrying the plates through 
the oven to dry and condition them for 
the firing operation which follows, then 
cooling the plates after the firing opera- 
tion, and repeating this process as many 
times as desired, conveyors being em- 
ployed to carry the work from one treat- 
ing mechanism to another and through 
the various mechanisms, and being co- 
ordinated 2s to speed, time and capacity, 
was not present in the prior art. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 


sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry | 
| provements 


and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from a final 
jection of claims 51 to 
Claims 31 and are reproduced 
purposes of illustration: 

“31. The process of enameling metal 
articles adapted to be finished’ by one 
or more firing operations, which com- 
prises continuously passing the articles 
through a cleaning liquid, enamel-coat- 
ing the articles at a predetermined time 
relative to the cleaning thereof, con- 
tinuously conveying the enamel-coated 
articles consecutive! adjacent a source 
of radiant heat wh reby to allow part 
of the enamel to divi» off but causing 
setting of the enamel at the required 
time to temporarily fix the coat of 
enamel relative to the firing conditions. 


re- 


29 
» 


artificially forcing the drying of said, 


fixed coat and continuously and con- 
secutively presenting the dried articles 
to compel firing at a predetermined time 
after the drying operation. 

“32. The process of treating, enamel- 
coating and firing metal articles, which 
comprises continuously moving and con- 
secutively subjecting the article or ar- 
ticles to a firing temporature, subjecting 
the article or articles to cleaning, coat- 
ing and drying operations coordinated 
with the firing operation and regulating 


the time of and between the coordinated } 


operations to effect the proper chemical 
and physical condition of the article or 
articles at the instant of firing.” 

The references cited are: Towers, 62- 
089, Feb. 12, 1867; Beasley, 552850, Nov. 


16, 1886; Edison, 703562, July 1, 1902; 


Rupley, 798365, Aug. 29, 1905; Dodge 
et al., 1268778, June 4, 1918; Taliaferro, 
1312815, Aug. 12, 1919; 
969, Aug. 8, 1922; Duckham, 
May 26, 1925. 

Specific Procedure 

In Drying Involved 


The claimed invention is 
cess of enameling metal 


1539653, 


a pro- 
articles 


_and involves the steps of cleaning, coat- | 


ing, drying and firing carried out in pre- 
determined time relation. The complete 
process includes the application of sev- 
eral coats of enamel to the article being 
treated. In its limited aspects the pro- 
cess involves specific precedure in the 
drying operation. 

Thus the articles shown as plates are 


dipped in a tank containing the cqating | 


material and placed on a conveyor which 
carries them 


from the plates, the plates being also 
subjected to radiant heat from the oven 
to temporarily fix the coating. The 
plates are then carried through the oven 
to dry and condition them for the firing 
operation which follows. 
firing operation the plates are cooled, a 
second enamel coating applied, followed 
by a second firing operation, 
Additional cooling, coating 
firing steps may be employed de- 
pendent on ithe number of coats 
of enamel to be applied to the plates. 
Conveyors are employed to carry the 


and 


work from one treating mechanism to! 


another and through the various mech- 
anisms. The several conveyors are co- 
ordinated as to speed, time and capacity 
so that the articles after receiving treat- 
ment by one mechanism are conditioned 
to receive treatment by the succceding 
mechanism. The only hand manipula- 


tion that is necessary is that empuoyed | 


in connection with the coating and fir- 
ing operations. 

On pages 2 and 3 of appellants’ spec- 
ification prior art practice in enamel- 
ing metal articles described as fol- 
lows 

“In accordance with present-day prac- 
tice, porcelain operations are usually 
wholly separated operations. The metal 
is first cleaned of grease and rust by 
separate dipping and pickling opera- 
tions. 
the cleaned plate is dipped and brushed 


is 


with a blue and ground coat of porce-! 
= lain. 


It is then allowed to drip, and 
then stored in large numbers on racks 
on trucks. 
for almost any length of time, there 


. being no dependability in the action of 


the operators in selecting the proper 
time. 

“The plates are then fired in gangs 
in a muffle furnace, which usually is 
not timed by any accurate mechancal 
device, but solely by the judgment of 
the operator. They are then stored in 
the racks on trucks and transferred to 
the spraying department, cooling in the 
meantime variant lengths of time, and 


| remaining idle different periods of time, 


depending upon the scrupulousness of 
in selecting the preper 
truck at the proper time for the nex? 


“spraying operation. 


“The work is then relaid on racks on 


trucks and again subjected to variovs 
“periods of drying and idleness. 


It is 
then edged over revolving brushes (that 


fs. the white coal of enamel is taken off |tion on the grounds of aggregation was! thing.” 
; along the edge to prevent the ename!|not sustained, it being stated that while 
chipping). 


one step of their process. 
appealed claims are not directed to im-}| 


41, inclusive. | 
for | 


ithe examiner contends that they do. 


White,1424- | 


adjacent a drying oven| 
where the excess coating material drips | 


After the first} 


Then in a separate department | 


The storage may take place! 


its proper order be wheeled to the muf- 
fle furnace, where it is again fired, then 
laid out again on racks to cool and the 
second coat of white enamel spread on, | 
allowed to dry, edges, and finally again 
fired and cooled.” 

There are in the record of a compan- | 
ion case, Serial No. 31811, also on ap- 
peal, certain affidavits setting forth the | 
commercial utility of the process claimed 
here and testifying as to the accuracy | 
of the description of prior art enamel-| 
ing quoted above. We have referred to) 
this discussion of the prior art of enam- | 
eling metal articles because we egard | 
it as more nearly approximating the| 
process claimed here than do the prior- 


appeal. . 
Prior Art Divided 


Into Three Groups 


The prior art cited by the examiner 
may be divided roughly into three! 
groups. The patents to Beasley and 
Edison disclose processes and apparatus 


| for forming articles by stages, with con- 


veyors for carrying the raw material 
or partially completed articles from one 
stage of operation to another. Beasley 
is forming a barrel and Edison is mak- 
ing briquets. Neither of these refer- 
ences has any bearing on the patenta- 
bility of the. claims on appeal. 
Reference is also made to conveying 
apparatus employed, in modern indus- 
trial plants for carrying work fron: sta- 
tion to station. The patents to Towers 
and to Duckham disclose furnaces which | 
resemble somewhat the furnace em- 
ployed by appellants in carrying out 
However, the 


and we find 
in the Towers and Duckham 
that has any bearing on the 
of the claims on appeal. 
The patents to Rupley, Dodge et al., 
Taliaferro and White relate rather 
broadly to the art under consideration 


in furnaces, 
nothing 
patents 
patentability 


to the art of coating, 
being for processes or 
coating plates. But 
meets any of the 
and we  do_ not 


mechanism for 
none of them 
appealed claims, 
understand that 
The 
most that the examiner urges with re- 
svect to any of the references is that 
the claims on appeal are lacking in inven- 
tion thereover. As previously noted, in 
our opinion, the prior art cited by the ex- 
aminer is not so close to the appealed 
claims as the prior art procedure 
described in the specification and quoted 
above. , 

There is a step included in most of the 
appealed claims which appellants con- 
tend i$ specifically new and not suggested 
anwhere in the prior art. We refer to 
the limitation stated in claim 31 as “con- 
tinuously conveying the enamel-coated 


1S 


jarticles consecutively adjacent a source 


of.radiant heat whereby to allow part of 
the enamel to drin off but causing set- 
ting of the enamel at the required time 
to temporarily fix the coat of enamal 
relative to firing conditions.” 

Generally similar limitations are found 
in claims 33, 34. 35. 37, 39 and 40. It is 
urged in support of the patentability of 
these claims not only that there is no 
disclosure of the procedure specified in 
the prior art but there is a distinct bene- 
ficial result flowing from the procedure. 
Thus less coating material is required, 
and a uniform layer of enamel on the 
| plate is secured. 

In the Dodge et al. patent, near the 
end of page 2 of the specification, there 
is a statement that drip pans are pro- 
vided to receive the excess coating ma- 
terial but there is no disclosure of any 
heating, radiant or otherwise, associated 
with the drainage of the plates. 

In the procedure of the prior art as 
disclosed in the specification and quoted 
above there is no setting of the enamel 
|coating by heat associated 


in the claims just enumerated other than 
the associated heating and _ dripping 
| which are also contained in the remain- 
ing claims under rejection. 
tions relate to the continuous movement 
of the articles and the timing and co- 
jordination of the various operations 
whereby a superior result is produced. | 
Various Steps of Process 


Are Coordinated 

It is the contention of appellants that 
by the timing and coordination of the va- 
rious steps of the process, the process is 
carried out more expeditiously, a more 
uniform product is secured and the ar- 
ticles are properly conditioned after such 
treatment to receive the next succeeding 
treatment or operation of the process. 
Claims 33, 36, 38 and 40 do not include 
the limitation as to radiant heat treat- 
ment associated with the dripping of the 
plates but do include the timing and co- 
ordination of the various operations here- 
tofore referred to. This is not found in 
the prior art cited by the examiner or 
that admitted by appellants. 

In view of the advantages of the 
| claimed process from the standpoint of, 
commercial utility as set forth in the 
| affidavits on file in the companion case 
we think the appealed claims should be 
allowed subject to a formal correction in 
claim 36. In this claim reference is made 
to the subjection of articles to a plurality, 
of zones. ‘Ordinarily the term “zone” 
refers to location hence -it seems to be 
inaccurate to employ the term as it has 
been applied in claim 36. The objection 
would be obviated if the claim referred 
to operations performed in the various 
zones. 

The decision 
' versed, 


of the examiner is re- 


|Enameling Process | 


| Held to Be Patentable’ 


| Coordinated Apparatus Found 


Ex PARTE SHERMAN AND MEADOWS. AP- 
PEAL No. 200, BOARD OF APPEALS OF 
THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1681441 was issued Au- 
gust 21, 1928, to A. G. Sherman and A. 
Meadows for a continuous porcelain mill, 
on application No, 31811, filed May 21 
1925. 

Stuart C. Barnes for applicants. 

The decision of the Examiner rejecting 
‘claims 31 to 40 was reversed. The rejec- 


| ally 


nameling of Metal Articles 


> 


Patentability Is Found 


| Over Prior Methods 


| Examiner’s Holding of Antici-| 


pation Is Reversed on 
, Appeal. 


eling metal articles involved successive | 


steps, and at each stage was under di- 
rect or indirect mutual control, the entire 
operation was considered as a unitary 
thing. 5 


It was found that the clainis presented | 


novelty because they covered a system 
of conveyors used between the various 
treating agencies in place of the manu- 
operated trucks previously em- 
ployed, and the conveyors were timed 
and coordinated with relation to each 
other, whereby the work was done more 
expeditiously, more efficiently, and by 
the employment of unskilled labor. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Com- 
missioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief 
Henry and Ruckman) follows: 


Continuous Carrier 
Is Part of Device 


This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of claims 31 and 40, inclusive. Claim 31| 
is reproduced as representative of the| 
appealed claims: 

“31. In an apparatus for the continu-| 
ous enameling of metallic articles, a fir-| 
ing furnace provided with a continuously | 
moving carrier, separate means for weer} 
ing articles to be tired including con- 


Of Metal Beam Held 
To Be Unpatentable 


Change From Practice of 
Bolting Flange to Body of 
Device Found to Show 
No Invention. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a on ae | 

Ex PARTE FASSHAUER. APPEAL No. 40, | 
BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT | 
OFFICE. | 
Patent No. 1681286 was issued August’ 
,21, 1928, for lintels, to Walter H. 
|Fasshauer, on application No. 475937, 
{filed June 8, 1921. | 
| 

| 

! 


| 


Howard W. Dix for applicant. 
Claims 1, 2, and 8, covering a beam 
|having a web portion and two flanges on; 
;one side of the web portion with a third 
flange on the opposite side thereof, were 
jheld to be unpatentable over a reference | 
|showing the same arrangement of parts 
jexcept that the third flange was not in-| 
tegral with the Web portion but was se- 
jcured thereto by bolts. | 
The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
{missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chiet | 
Henry and Ide) follows: | 
This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 2 and 8. Claim 1 is re-! 


| produced as representative of the ap-| 


pealed claims: 

An article of manufacture being 
an integrally formed beam having a web 
portion and two flanges of varying thick- 
nesses extending from one side of said | 
web portion for contributing to the! 
strength of said beam and having a! 
third web portion, from a point below} 
the center of gravity of said beam, said 


“Metal Beams 
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YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Indezx and File Cards, approximately 3 by & inches, usually 
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ACTIONS: Delay in Commencing: Statutory Limitation: Time of Com- 
~ mencement: Service of Process.—-Where Federal statute, under which 
suit was brought, provides that suit shall be commenced within one year, 
this requirement constituting a condition to right to sue and: not merely 
defense of Temedy ; and original writ against defendant, issued on day 
next preceding expiration of one-year period, was returned in 14 days with- 
out service by marshal; and 25 days thereafter so-called writ of mesne 
process was issued and forwarded to marshal of another district and by 
him served upon defendant within that district, held:, No suit was brought 
against defendant within the one-year statutory period.— United States, for 
use of Frank O’Connell v. Ross M. Kearns et al. (District Court for the 
District of Rhode Island.)—Yearly Index Page 1628, Col. 5 (Volume III.) . 


Patents 


PATENTS: Invention: Process for Continuous Glass-Enameling—Appel- 

lant’s process, consisting in drying dipped plates in drying oven where 
excess coating material drips from plates, and where they are subject to 
radiant heat from the oven to temporarily fix the coating, then carrying 
plates through oven to dry and condition them for firing operation which 
follows, then cooling plates after firing Operation, repeating process as many 
times as desired, conveyors being employed to carry the work from one 
treating mechanism to another and through the various mechanisms, and 
being coordinated as to speed, time and capacity, held: Patentable over 
prior practice in which the process Was carried out by wholly separated 
operations. Claims 31-41, Patent 1681440.—Kx parte Sherman et al,, (Board 
W41 of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1628, Col. 1 (Volume 


ATENTS: Novelty: Continuous Porcelain Mill—Where applicant’s ap- 
paratus included a system of conveyors used between the various treat- 

ing agencies in place of the manually operated trucks previously employed, 
and where the conveyors were timed and coordinated with ‘relation to each 
other, whereby the work was done more expeditiously, more efficiently and 
by the employment of unskilled labor, held: The claims were patentably 
novel. Claims 31 to 40, Patent 1681441.—KEx parte Sherman et al, (Board 


} in th thst they ave directed | 703562, July 1, 1902; Rupley, 798365, Au-| 
sage Rong gent y are directed) gust 29, 1905; Dodge et al, 1268778, June integrally for 
some of thant? 4 ge 08 4 integrally formed 


veyors coordinated as to speed, capacity} third flange having a substantially flat} 
and length of travel therewith to permit| top surface for receiving and holding a} 
uninterrupted operation of the furnace! material along sald web portion in a 
and to control the time element of each! position substantially parallel to said 
treatment.” j-web portion.” , 

The following references are cited:| The reference relied upon is: 
Towers, 62089, February 12, 1867; Beas-| 1051719, January 28, 1913. 
ley, 352850, November 16, ‘1886; Edisony| Beam Used in Buildings. 
The appealed claims are directed to an} 
5 J 3 beam employed in! 
4, 1918; Taliaferro, 1512815, August 12,| pbuilding construction having a web por-| 
1919; White, 1424969. August 8, 19223! tion and two flanges on one side of the 
Duckham, 1539653, May 26, 1925. {web portion with a third flange on the 

The claimed construction is an appa-| opposite side thereof, the third flange 
ratus for the continuous enameling 0¢| peing opposite the lower of the two first 
metal articles, specifically plates. In| mentioned flanges and having a substan- | 
appellants’ disclosure the articles to be | tially flat top surface. It is stated as a| 
treated are supported on a continuously | characteristic of the flat top surface of | 
moving conveyor and carried through or) the thir flange that brick or other ma-| 
past various cleaning instrumentalities.| terial may he laid on the flange without 
The articles are brought by the conveyor | requiring the material to be varied from | 
to a dipping station where they are 


Evered, | 


| 





of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1628, Col. 2 (Vol- 


ume III.) 


P 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Elevator Door Operating Mechanism—Where the 
claims were directed to the combination of a pair of sliding doors with 


cables connected to the doors and passing over pulleys and so arranged 
that moving one door in a direction to open it will cause- the other door to 
also open by a movement in the opposite direction, together with spring 


means interposed between one end of 


each cable and its connection to the 


sliding door; and the basic patent showed all except the spring means, and 
the spring means used in a like relatiom was shown in a second patent, held: 


The claims were unpatentable. 
Lang. 
1628, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


rr 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Claims 1-4, 9, Patent 1681545—Ex parte 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly 


Index Page 


Elevator Door Operating Mechanism—Claims 5, 
6 and 7, Patent - 1681545, covering two sets of sliding doors in which 


the outer dopr of each set moves at twice the speed of the inner door and 


the doors are hung on ball carrying 


references showing the various features of construction 


plates, which were rejected on three 
included in the 


claims, separately, held: Patentable, it was not clear that invention would 


dipped manually in an enamel coating | 
bath and thereafter plaeed on a second 
continuously moving conveyor by which 
they are carried in juxtaposition to,a 
drying oven. The surplus coating drips 
from the articles and at the same time 
the radiant heat from the oven fixes the 
coating in a uniform iayer on the article:. 
The articles are then carried through the 
drying oven by the corveyor and brought | 
into a position adjaccnt to a firing fur- 
nace. The articles conditioned for firing | 
by the before menticned treatment arc! 
placed on a continuously moving carrier | 
in the furnace by which the firing opera- 
tion is effected. Additional mechanism 
is provided by which additional coats of 
enamel may be apr'ied to the articles 
and the coatings fired, generally in thc; 
same manner as is done with respect to 
the first coating. For purposes of this 
decision it is unnecessary to discuss this | 
additional mechanism 


Description Is Given 


its normal formation. | 
In the Figure 1 construction of the} 


| Evered patent relied-on as a reference! 


for the rejected claims the flange 2) 
corresponding to the third flange of the, 
appealed claims is not integral with the | 
web portion of the beam but is secured | 


| thereto by bolts 4. In other respects the | 


reference construction responds to the 
terms of the claims. | 


General Rule Cited. | 
The examiner calls attention to the! 
general rule that ordinarily invention is | 
not involved in forming as an integral | 
structure parts that heretofore have been | 
formed separately and secured together | 
by bolts or other fastening means. The | 
examiner points out that of the advan- | 
tages urged for an integral beam some} 
of them are inherent in the -reference ; 
construction. As to other advantages | 
the examiner notes that they are obvi- 
ous and expected advantages flowing 
from an integral construction. 


not be required to combine the various features into an  organiaztion re- 
sponding to the claims.—Ex parte Lang. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 


Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1628, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 
PATENTS: Invention: Lintels—Where appellant claimed a beam having 

a web portion ard two flanges on one side of the web_ portion with a 
third flange on the opposite side thereof; and the prior art showed the same 
construction except that the third flamge was not integral with the web 
portion but was bolted thereto, held: _Appellant’s claims were not patenta- 
ble. Claims 1, 2 and &, Patent 1681286.—KEx parte Fasshauser. (Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Imdex Page 1628, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


Limitation of Period for Beginniz ge of Suit 
Is Held to Be Condition to Right to Sue 


> 


District Court Declares That Statute Does Not Constitute 
Mere Defense in Bar of Remedy. 


the correctness of the return of service 


| enameling 


with the, 
dripping operation. There are limitations} 


Such limita- | prior art procedure and pointing out the} ctand the examiner to hold that the 


We are in accord with the examiner in 
his rejection of the claims. It seems to| 
us that if the patentee, Evered, wished | 
31810 also on appeal we have this day | to make the flange 2 of his Figure 1 | 
rendered a decision 1: which we repro-| struction integral with the web he should 
duce what appellants state is a correct | be permitted to do so and such modifi- 
description of prior art procedure in| cation of the reference construction 
metal articles. The same} Would not involve invention. ra 
statement is contained in the specifica- | The action of the examiner rejecting | 
tion of the present application and we | the appealed claims is affirmed. 
refer to it since in ocr opinion the prior| Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals 
art procedure and mechanism discussed |40 days. Rule 149. 
in the statement more nearly approxi- | — 
mates the instant-invention than do the] priety be described as an unitary appa 

ies 2 ut on ap-| ratus. ie 
peal. Affidavits are on file testifying as| Touching the rejection of the claims in 
to the accuracy of the description of|yiew of the prior art we do not under- 


Of Prior Art 


In a companion application Serial No. 





commercial utility of the invention! claims are anticipated, but merely that! 
claimed here. . ar {they are lacking in invention over the 

Generally speaking the rejection of the prior art cited by the examiner or what 
claims on appeal is based on ; 





UNITED StaTES FOR THE USE AND BENE- | 
FIT OF FRANK O’CONNELL V. Ross M. | 
KEARNS AND NATIONAL Surety Com- | 
PANY. Law No. 1507, District Court | 


made. 

This court finds that defendant Ross 
M. Kearns was serve with the so-called 
writ of mesne process as certified by the 


|abatement interposed by the defendants. | 


grounds: (1) that the claims are for 
eggregations; (2) that the claims do nct 
define patentable novelty over what ap- 


pellants admit to be old, and (3) that} 


appellants have meiely employed appa- 
ratus automatically timed as_ distin- 
guished from the manually controlled or 


;manually actuated conveying devices of 


the prior art. 

It is undoubtedly true that the various 
instrumentalities employed by appellanis 
taken merely as devices for cleaning 
coating, drying and firing metal articles 
are independent instrumentalities and 
standing alone have no cooperative rela- 
tion to each other. But when there are 
associated with the various instrumen- 
;talities conveyors coordinated as_ to 
speed, capacity and iength of travel that 
they may bring articles conditioned by | 


three | js admitted to be old in appellants’ speci- | 


FOR THE DIstRICT OF RHODE ISLAND. United Siates marshal for the Southern: 
The cause was heard on a plea in! Pistrict of New York. 
It is urged in support of the pl in 
The suit of the plaintiffs, the court ex- | abatement that the’ marvie of ‘the writ 
plains in its opinion, was_ brought for | upon defendant Kearns was without the 
—— and ery nee cage ee of this court, and, therefore, 
earns, one of the de ,W void. There is no merit int - 
contracted with the United States for | tion. ; at See 
certain public work. The suit was based; It was held in the case of United States 
on a _bond of Mr. Kearms with the Na-| vy. Congress Construction Co., 222 au S&S 
tional Surety Company as surety. : 199, that the provision restricting the 
By the terms of the statute wee | Place of suit operates pro tanto to dis- 
which the suit was brought it must be| place the provision cf the judicial code 
commenced within one year after the | and authorizes the Court wherein the ac- 
performance and final settlement of the | tion is required to be brought to obtaim 


‘contract and no later, this requirement | jurisdiction of the persons of the defend- 


being a condition to the right to sue! ants through the service upon them of 
and not merely a defense in bar of the! its process in whatever district they 
may be. 


lfication. Of the prior art cited by the|temedy. 

\examiner the patents to Beasley and} The original writ against Mr. Kearns. 
Edison each discloses an apparatus made! it was shown, was issued one day preced- | 
up of instrumentalities working on raw/ing the expiration of the one-year pe- 
material to convert it into a finished!riod. It was returned im 134 days with- ; 
product, the work or material being! out service by the marshal. Twenty-five 
carried from one instiumentality to an-'days thereafter a so-called writ of 
other by conveyors. But there is no co-!mesne process was issued and forwarded | 
‘ordination or timing of the conveyors to the marshal for the Southern District ' 
with the working devices and no need for' of New York and served upon the de- | 
|coordination and timing since the suc-|fendant in that district. 
|cessful operation of the devices and the; The court held tnat service of ihe | 
lexcellence of the fina! product is not de-| original writ upon the National Surety | 
; pendent on such coordination or timing.; Company within 14 days was sufficiently | 


! Decision of Examiner timely to establish that the suit against | 
|Ordered Reversed 


it was commenced within one year. | 

But as to Mr. Kearns, the other de- | 

| The patents to Towers and Duckham|fendant, the court held that no suit was | 
show furnaces similar in a broad sense to, commenced against him within the statu- | 


| 


The plea in abatexrent raises, however, 
an additional question which present< 
more difficulties and necessitates a corm-- 
sideration of the facts. The suit -is 
brought under Section 270, Title 40, 
United States Code Annotated, in the 


name of the United States for the use | 


and benefit of Frank O’Comnell for labor 
and materials furnished to the defendant 


oss M. Kearns who had contracted wit? | 


the United States to_ build a laundr> 
building at the Naval Hospital, Naval 
Station, Newport, R. I The suit is upo1 
the bond of the defendant Kearns, with 
the National Surety Company as surely. 
By the terms of said bond both principal 
and surety acknowledged themselves to 
be jointly and severally liable. 


To Be New to Art. : 
jal. v. Union Tool Co., 253 Fed. 48. 


lethe 


one mechanism into proper timed rela- 
tion to another mechanism for treatment 
thereby it is our view that a cooperative 
relation is established between the va- 
rious instrumentalities and the timed 
and coordinated conveyors. 


Apparatus Declared 
A Unitary System 


By means of the timing and coordina- 
tion of the various instrumentalities and 


conveyors a more uniform coating of the; 


articles is secured, time is saved and the 


| necessity for skilled operators is avoided. 


In support of the rejection on the ground 


| of aggregation the examiner calls atten- 
tion to the employment of the human 


agency in connection with some of the 
enameling operations. It is pointed out 
by appellants that the fact noted does 
not warrant a rejection on the ground of 
aggregation. Appellants cite 
point ex parte Eynon, 1871 C. D. 239; 
Krell Auto. Grand Piano Co. v. Story & 
Clark Co., 207 Fed. 946, and Willard et 
The 
ease of Concrete Appliances Co. et al. v. 
Meinken et al., 262 Fed. 958, might also 
have been cited in this connection. There 
Circuit Court of Appeals for , the 
| Sixth District speaking by Judge Deni- 


| son said: 


} 
| “It is true that the use of the appa- 
;ratus involves successive steps and is at 
each of its stages under diyect or in- 
direct manual control; but in a fair sense 
the entire operation o* elevating and dis- 
tributing the concrete is a unitary 


Here, we think, the appartus for enam- 


The work is then reloaded| the use of applicant’s aparatus for enam-! eling metal articles may with equal pro- 


on this} 





the manually operated trucks heretofore 
employed where the conveyors have the 
timed and coordinatcd relation to each 
other specified in the claims. As pre- 
| viously pointed out, the employment of 
timed and coordinated conveyors enables 
the work to be done more expan 
|more efficiently and by the employment 
of unskilled labor. This in a broad sense 
constitutes .a new result. 
claims 34 and 39 include separate drip- 
ping and drying instrumentalities, a limi- 
tation not disclosed i- the prior art, even 
though the Dodge et al. patent refers to 
drip pans. The Dodge et al. reference 
has no drying instrumentalities as dis 
tinguished from the firing devices. In 
the Taliaferro patent there are separate 
drying and baking devices, but no provi- 
sion is made for dripping and the timing 
of the conveyors is not disclosed. No 
separate discussion of the claims is re- 
quired. 

The decision of the examiner 
versed, 





is re- 


'against Mr. Kearns, but held that it | fO2™™mance and final 


the various treating agencies in place of|the plea in abatement interposed by the 
| defendants. 


We note that! 


the firing furnaces employed by appel-| tory one-year period. [le was never made 
jiants but no associated mechanisms are} 
‘employed, hence no coordination or tim- 
|ing is called for by the claims. Rupley,| 
| Dodge, et al., Taliaferro and White dis- | 
|close apparatus and processes for coat- 
|ing or enameling, bui each of them fails 
jto illustrate or describe the various 
treating instrumentalities, including a 
{furnace with conveyors for carrying the 
articles to and through the treating de-| 
vices, the conveyors being coordinated as | 
to speed, capacity and length of travel 
called for by the claims on appeal. We 
are not prepared to hold that invention is 
lacking in providing conveyors betweer 


| 
\ Holds Surety Company 
a party to the suit, 1¢ was stated, under | Has Not Proved Defense 


the original writ as it was never served 
upon him. “That being true, it would | The declaration avers that on the sec- 
seem that the second writ which was is-! omd day of March, 1921, complete per- 
sued was, so far as Kearns was con-| formance and final settlement of saic 
cerned, a writ of mesne process,” tne | comtract was made. The statute in ques- 
court held, tion provides that the suit shal be com- 
The court dismissed the suit as} M2eMCced within one year after the per- 
settlement of said 
might be maintamed against the Na-|CO™tract, and not latex. The original writ. 
tional Surety Compex:y under the terms| WS issued March 1, 1922, and service 
of the bond without che contractor being | W425 made upon the defendant National 
joined. The full text of the opinion of | SUFety Company on March 14, 1922, by 
Judge Letts follows: leaving a true copy of said writ with the 
This cause came on to be heard upon Insurance Commissioner of Rhode Island. 
While there may be a question as to 
whether the suit was thus commenced 
against the National Surety Company 


Defendant Declares He Was | within one year as required by law, this 
court, in the absence of further proof, 


Not Served With Process will assume that following the issuance 
In addition to the other grounds set | o£ the writ on the first day of Marck, 


itiously,| forth in support of the plea, it was al- | 1922, it was timely placed in the hands 


leged that defendant Ross M, Kearns} of the marshal for the District of Rhode 
was never served with summons or other | Island before the expiration of the time 
process in this case as shown by the re-| limit, to wit, March 2, 1922, and while 
turn of the marshal for the Southern| mot finally passing upon that question at 
District of New York. At the time of | this time the court is compelled to find 
the hearing upon said plea the court, nm} that defendant National Surety Com- 
view of the affidavits submitted there-| pamy has not at this point established 
with, permitted the parties to introduce} that the suit as to it was not commenced 
testimony as to the fact of the service | within the year, 

upon defendant Kearns. No testimony, We come now to a Consideration of the 
in addition to said affidavits, was pro-| Sufficiency of the plea as it relates to 
duced by the defendant. |The defendant | defendant Ross M. Kearns, 

himself was not produced to testify nor Tt appears upon the face of the original 
does his affidavit denying the fact of } writ that defendant Ross M. Kearns, 
service appear in the record. The deputy | alias John Doe, is described as of the 
marshal from the Southern District of| City, County and State of New York. No 
New York was called on behalf of the | 


plaintiff and gave some corroboration of {Continued on Page 9, Column 1J 
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Elevators 


Five Claims Rejected 
On Device to Operate 
Doors of Elevators 


Mechanisma Is Found to Be 
Combination of Parts De- 
scribed in Two Earlier 

Patents. 


Ex PARTE TLANG.. ApPfaAL- No. . 821, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE FP A‘TENT 
OFFICE. 


‘Patent No. 1681545 was issued August 

21, 1928, for elevator door operating 
mechanism, to Philip Lang, on ®ppliea- 
tion 579001, filed August 1, 1922. 

Bloomfield EX. Howard for applicant.” 

Claims 1 to 4 and 9 were held - to be 
unpatentable ower a combination of ‘two 
references. 

Claims 5, 6, and.7, rejected by the 
Examiner on @ combination of three ref- 
erences, were hheld to be patentable, it 
being stated that while the various fea- 
tures of construction included im the 
claims may be ‘found separately im -the 


i several references, the Board was - not 
satisfied that imwention would not be re- 
quired to combine’ the various features 
into the organization claimed. 


Two Claims Reproduced. 
Before Assistant Commissioner Mioore, 
| Examiners-in-Chhief Henry! and* Ide.+ The 
i full text of the decision of the Board 
follows: ' 


This is an appeal from a final wrejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 7, inclusive, and eldim 
|9, Claims 3 amd 5 are reproduced ‘for 
illustrative purposes: 

‘3, The combination with sliding 
doors, cables Comnected to one door and 
extending in opposite directions around 
pulleys and hawing their opposite ends 
connected to the other door and separate 
spring means for holding each of said 
|cables under temsion for maintaining a 
tension on the doors in both directions.” 

“5, The combination with two sets of 
sliding doors, a ball carrying plate for 
each door, cables connected to the outer 
door of one set and extending in oppo- 
site directions maround pulleys and hay- 
| ing their opposite ends having a spring 
jconnection the outer door of the other 
| Set and operatimg means carried by the 
| ball carrying plates of the outer door of 
| each set.” 
| The references relied upon are: 
; rin, 520065, May 22, 1894; Perlman, 
| 1083295, January 6, 1914; Parsons, 
| 1168109, January 11, 1916; Spitzfaden, 
| 1252439, July 3, 1917. 

The appealed claims are directed to a 

construction for operating the sliding 
doors of elevatozrs. One group of claims 
covers the interposition of springs im the 
train of operating mechanism fox the 
doors for the pu2z-pose of maintaining the 
doors under temsion while opening and 
closing, The other group of claims in- 
; cludes in addition to the spring feature 
Just mentioned a .plurality of sets of 
sliding doors, ome of’the doors of each 
set moving at sa faster speed than the 
other door of the same set, 


Rejected on Combination. 

_ The Examiner rejects claims 1 to 4, 
inclusive, and claim 9 on a combination 
of the Lugrin amd Parsons patents. The 
claims of this group are directed to the 
combination of a pair of sliding doors 
with cables commected to the doors and 
passing over pulleys, the arrangement of 
the cables with ‘respect to the pulléys 
and the connection of the cables to the 
doors being such_ that moving one of the 
doors in a direction to open it will cause 
the other door te also open by a move- 
ment in the opposite direction. The 
combination so far described is met in 
the Parsons patent. 


To the Parsons construction 2 = 
lant has added ~=ssprings cuanacsat ie 
tween one end of each cable and its -econ- 
nection to the sliding door. For this 
feature the examiner relies on the 
Lugrin patent which shows cords or 
cables connected to sliding doors im such 
; Manner that the opening of one door 
will cause the associated door also to 
; open. Interposed in the connectiom be- 
tween the cables and doors are springs. 
| It is the view of the examiner, in 
| Which we concur, that during the. open. 
| Ing and closing Of the doors the springs 
| will be under temsion and this temsion 
; will be imposed on the doors. We think 
, it would not inwolve invention to imter- 
| pose springs like the springs J, J, of 





Lug- 


, the Lugrin patemt between the ends of 
j the cables 30, 31 and the members (25 
of the Parsons patent. : 


Accordingly it is our view that the 
rejection of claims 1 to 4 inclusive,.. and 
claim 9 should be sustained. We note 
| that claim 1 is imformal in that the same 
| element is twice included in the claim, 
Also in line 7 of claim 2 as it appears 

| in the examiner’s statement “maintain- 
| ing” should be maintains, 
Three Claims Allowed. 

Claims 5, 6 and 7 are directed to the 
modification illustrated in Figs. 3 and.5 
and including two sets of sliding doors 
in which the outer door of each set 
moves at twice the speed of the. immer 
door and the doors are hung on -ball- 
carrying plates. The examiner reliés on 
the Lugrin, Parsons and Perlman . pat- 
ents in the rejection of the claims .of 
this group, While it is probably. true 
that the various features of construction 
included in claims 5, 6, and 7 may be 
found separately in the several refer- 
ences cited we are not satisfied that in- 
vention would not be required to com- 
bine the various features into a stzxue- 
ture or organization ‘responding to the 
claims in questiom. We think claims 5, 
6, and 7 may be ailowed, med 

The decision of the examiner rejecting 
claims 1 to 4, imelusive, and claim 9 is 
affirmed, The action rejecting claims 5, 
6, and 7 is reversed. ne 


Limit of Appeal to Court of “A 
40 days. Rule 149. ppeals, 


Ee 


TheUnited States Baila 


in New York 

THe Unirep Sates Dany is de- 
livered to any of the leading New . 
York Hotels, wpon request, by The 
Longacre Newvspaper . Deliyery- 
Give your ordex to the mail clerk 

| of your hotel or telephone 

| Longacre 4649, 
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Children Is Explained 


: Probationary Period Should Precede Legal Action, Says 
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Director of Yale Psychoclinic. 


The director of the Yale Psychoclinic, 
Yale University, Dr. Arnold Gessell, 
recommends the use of scientific investi- 
gation to safeguard the adoption of 
children, in a statement made public by 
the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, He opposes 

“tions.” The first part of his statement, 
dealing with the general application of 
scientific methods, appeared in the issue 
of August 28. -The statement concludes 
as follows with a discussion of the use 
of clinical examinations: 

The clinical aspects of child adoption 
can be discussed most briefly and con- 
cretely by means of a few illustrative 
cases, These cases, nine in number, 
were selected because they are instruc- 
tive and in a sense typical; they are by 
no means unusual. They have not been 
invented, but have arisen in natural 
course. They are representative of those 
situations in which the importance of 
clinical control asserts itself most 
clearly; but it must be remembered that 
so-called exceptional cases can be dis- 
covered only by incorporating clinical 
safeguards as a regular procedure in all 
instances of adoption, The cases which 
seem “perfectly all right” in the eyes 
of-all the well-minded adults concerned 
may be just the cases which need care- 
ful investigation and clinical appraisal. 
Perhaps the first case presented below 
will illustrate this point. 

A Blind Adoption—Child A (age 6, 9, 
12, 24 months).—This child was first 


examined a8 a mere infant, at the age of | 


6 months. .She was a foundling and 
was seen at a child-welfare station. Al- 
though she was poorly nourished, her 
general appearance was relatively nor- 
mal. She smiled, cooed, following mov- 
ing objects with her eyes, gave transient 
regard to a dangling ring. But she 
did not reach for the dangling ring; nor 
‘could any object entice her to reach. 
Her development status was estimated 
to be at the 3-month level. A diagnosis 
of mental deficiency was' made, and the 
agency then supervising the child was 
notified. 

Parenthetically it should be stated 
that from the standpolnt of developmen- 
tal diagnosis a retardation of 3 months 
at the age of 6 months is of serious im- 
port. At the age of, say, 3 years this 
degree of retardation, if measurable, 
would be quite negligible. Here it de- 
noted nothing less than feeble-minded- 
ness. The subnormality of nutrition did 
not cause the retardation; time could 
not overcome nor circumvent it. Indeed, 
by the age of 2 years the actual devel- 
opmental retardation increased to 12 
months. This, however, was but a lawful 
lengthening of the shadow, not a’ dete- 
rioration. At the age of 2 the child 
“looked” more defective; but she was 
in reality the same child who had been 
seen at 6 months. 


Child Reexammined 


To Check ore Diagnosis 


When 9 months old A was reexamined, 
She approximated the 4-month level of 
development. Nothing would induce her 
to reach, even. now. The engine. ring 
was.attended to with more fixed and pro- 
longed gaze, but there was no other re- 
i. toward . it. . The, diagnosis was 

“ confirmed. ; 7 

“At the age of 12 months A was again 

examined. Now the behavior picture 


Period for Beginning Suit 
Is Conditional Requirement 


[Continued from Page 8.} 
assets belonging to defendant Kearns 


“impulsive adop- | obvious badge of defect anywhere; and 


changes. She goes out with avidity to 
the dangling ring; she seizes a piece of | 
every object in her reach. She grasps 
writing paper and crumples it with lusty 
vigor. She is now in good nutritional 
trim; she looks attractive; she bears no 


she is so reactive to the play material 
given to her that she makes an excellent 
impression. The baby is physically well 
developed; she evidently has a good dis- 
position; she is alert. Surely she is 
adoptable! In a sense she is a fine 
baby—but only in the sense or in_ the 
equivalence of a 6-month baby. How- 
ever, she is 12 months old; she is still} 
mentally deficient. 

It was at this time that this child was 
placed under the supervisiion of a second | 
agency; and it was necessary to make a} 
rather. emphatic report concerning her 
development outlook because the plans 
were to have her adopted. 

At 18 months she was reexamined. 
Her development level consistently ap- 
|proximated nine months. The shadow is! 
|still lengthening. At 24 months she was | 
examined once more. Her development | 
level was clearly 12 months. She be-| 
haved very much like a normative 12- 
month-old baby. The diagnosis of mental 
deficiency was now confirmed beyond dis- | 

jute. | 
: And the moral? Well, just before the | 
last examination she went out of the 
hands of the X Y Z agency, and she was} 
jadopted very soon by a very excellent | 
land most affectionate foster mother, who 
does not know what she has done. 


Says “Cute’’ Stage 


Conceals Limitations 

An attractive infant, but subnormal— 
\Child B (age 26 months.)—This child was 
not seen before the age of 2 years. She} 
was born out of wedlock. Concerning the 
mother there was only the brief annal, | 
“she is untruthful and peculiar.” The 
child was boarded in a high-grade family 
home where the foster mother became 
deeply attached to her and made plans 
for her adoption and education. 

Postponement of adoption has been 
urged, because the child just now seems | 
much brighter and “more acceptable” 
than she really is. She is in the “cute” | 
stage of development which conceals her 
limitations. 

In physical appearance she is attrac- 
tive; in demeanor she is smiling, respon- 
sive, playful. She waves “bye-bye” very 
genially and plays gleefully with a ball. | 
She is just the. knd of a child who would 


| 





smite the heart of questing adoptive par- | 
ents. If they yielded to the impulse of | 
affection on first sight, they would then} 
and there resolve to take her into their | 
own home, give her every educational ad- 
vantage, and rear her as a charming, re- | 
fined daughter. ‘ 

These parents would not be entirely | 
disappointed, because the child is not 
definitely mentally deficient and her per- 
sonality make-up is relatively favorable. 
However, the examination proved that 
she approximates the 18-month level 
much more consistentiy than the 2-year 
level, and the genera! quality of her at- 
tention was far more satisfactory. On 
the basis of all the clinical evidence it 
is'ettfemely doubtful that she will ever 
be able to complete a high-school edu- 
cation. She may have some difficulty in 
completing the grammar grades. In 10 
fleetings years at least the educational 
limitations of this child will be more 








palpdbly revealed; and there may be 
genuine pangs of regret. 

The economic status and educational 
purpose of the parents are an important 
factor in this particular adoptive situa- 
tion. If at the outset the parents are 
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were attached. within this district under|not ready to relinquish their educational 
said writ and it appears that the plaintiff] expectations, another child should be 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government, is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wi'l enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921, 1923— 


Federal, State, and Municipal Courts Cooperate 
In Administering Naturalization Laws of Nation 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Seventy-First Article—Naturalization Service. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By Raymond F. Crist, 


Commissioner of Naturalization, Department of Labor. 


enacted a law for a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion, pursuant to the sole power given to it by 


T: FIRST Congress of the United States 
This act of 


the Constitution on this subject. 
Congress was approved March 26, 1790. 

For over 116 years this and subsequent laws amenda- 
tory of the original enactment remained without im- 
mediate governmental supervision. Probably no Fed- 
eral statute has been more completely fiouted than 
was this law which the Constitution said should op- 
erate uniformly throughout the United States. 

On June 29, 1906, an act of Congress was approved 
which placed the administration of the naturalization 
law under a Federal bureau. This bureau is the Bureau 
of Naturalization of the Department of Labor, 

* * * 


ONGRESS, in enacting the naturalization law, em- 
powered certain State courts to administer the 
law relating to the naturalization of aliens throughout 
the United States. These courts are the courts of 
highest jurisdiction in the States in any matter of liti- 
gation, whether law or equity, in which the amount in 
controversy is unlimited. 

The Territorial courts of Alaska and Hawaii, as 
well as the District Court of the Virgin Islands, and 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, also 
have had this jurisdiction conferred upon them. The 
city courts in certain of the States have the character 
of jurisdiction in actions of law and equity necessary 
to entitle them to administer this law and some of 
such city courts exercise that jurisdiction. Being a 
Federal statute, the District Courts of the United 
States, as Federal courts, have inherent jurisdiction 
to administer this law. 

This concert of action between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State, Territorial and Insular Gov- 
ernments embraces 1,992 courts additional to the 243 


‘District Courts of the United States in the States and 


Porto Rico which administer the law by which aliens 
throughout the dominion of the United States may 
have citizenship conferred upon them, 

* * * 


THE judges -of these courts have a coordinate juris- 
diction, whether the court be a District Court of 
the United States or one ordinarily exercising juris- 
diction in a State or Territory or elsewhere. 

For over 22 years these courts, both State and 
Federal, have been under the administrative super- 
vision of the Federal Government at Washington 
through the Bureau of Naturalization. This Bureau 
has a field force extending throughout the United 
States, which is divided into 23 districts, 


At the head of each district is a director with a 
corps of lawyers serving. as naturalization examiners 
and the necessary clerical force to insure the success- 
ful operation of their supervisory work, These ex- 
aminers represent the Government in the hearings of 
naturalization proceedings, where, upon their repre- 
sentations, applicants for citizenship acquire that title 


or are refused. 
BY THIS joint action of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments exercised in over 2,000 communities, 
there will be in any year approximately 5,000 natural- 
ization courts sessions held for the purpose of con- 
ferring citizenship. A typical year has shown 4,991 
of such hearings with a total of 194,493 individuals 
admitted to citizenship. These new citizens who were 
admitted by State courts represented 96,773, while 
the Federal courts naturalized 98,720. 

In the State courts 15,676 of the new citizens were 
women, with 81,097 men to comprise the total of 96,- 
773. In the Nederal courts the larger number of women 
were admitted, being 18,233, while the number of’ 80,- 
487 men naturalized represented a decrease over the 
number of men naturalized by the State courts. There 
were in all 33,909 women and 161,584 men naturalized. 


~ * * 

I‘ ADDITION to these, there were 258,295 foreign- 

born friends who declared it to be their intention 
to become citizens of the United States in the same 
year. Of this number, 125,593 selected State courts 
to make their debut in citizenship, and 132,702 chose 
the District Courts of the United States for that pur- 
pose, Among those going to the State courts there 
were 23,122 women and 102,471 men, Of the larger 
number selecting the United States courts, 31,895 were 
women and 100,807 were men of foreign birth. The 
total number of women taking the first step towards 
the acquisition of American citizenship was 55,017, 
leaving 203,278 men to make up the total of 252,295. 

This total of 453,788 exceeded the number of people 
who were admitted to the United States on immigra- 
tion visas, as shown by the receipts of such visas by 
the Bureau of Naturalization, of 846,082, during the 
same year. 


* * 


* * * 


ANOTHER contactual relationship is carried on by 

the Bureau of Naturalization in various communi- 
ties throughout the United States in the cooperation 
with the public schools. In the last year 488 com- 
munities received from the Bureau of Naturalization 
56,304 copies of the Federal Textbook on Citizenship 
Training for use in the public school classes of appli- 
cants for citizenship. 

This publication is divided into three parts; 23,150 
copies of Part I, with 15,751 copies of Part II, and 17,- 
403 copies of Part IIIT represented the cooperative re- 
lationship upon this contact with these communities, 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 30, Miss Katherine Lenroot, 
Assistant Chief of the Children’s Bureau, will 
discuss the cooperative work of that office. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


to those of divorce. 


knew that the residence of defendant|sought. Some parents are quite content| whether this child can ever assume and|husband and wife, and annulment of 
Kearns was in the Southern District of|with a favorable, likable personality ir-|meet the complex responsibility of mak- | adoption presents problems comparable 
No copy of this writ was,| respective of grammar-school success.|ing a home of her own.’ 
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Andreas, Eulalie. Yes, yes! go on; a comedy 
in three acts, by ... and Jane Hurrle; 
staged by Albert Lang. (Baker’s royalty 
plays.) 122 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker 
co., 1928. 28-18043 

Barney, Mrs. Maginel (Wright). The baby’s 
record through the first year in song and 
story, designed and illustrated by ... 
61 p., illus. New York and London, Har- 
per & brothers, 1928. 28-18025 

The Book. of the Republican national con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo., June 12, 1928, 
published under the personal direction 
of John B. Gallagher. 204 p., illus. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Lechtman printing co., 
1928, 28-17942 

Boyle, James Sweeney, The lights of home, 
and other poems by... compiled by the 
Rev. Fr. W. F. Boyle, E. L. Boyle and 

. 127 p, Phil., Dorrance and 
co., ° 28-18050 

Bruce, Gustav Marius. Luther as an educa- 
tor, by ... with an introduction by Hans 
Gerhard Stub. 318 p, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Augsburg publishing house, 1928. 

28-18100 

. Satires and miscel- 
prose, ed. by Rene 

(Cambridge English 
classics.) 503 p. Cambridge, Eng., The 
University press, 1928. 28-18057 

Catholic church. Pope, 1492-1503 (Alexan- 
der vi.) The earliest diplomatic docu- 

| ments on America; the papal bulls of 

1493 and the treaty of Tordesillas repro- 

duced and translated with historical in- 

troduction and explanatory notes by Paul 
| Gottschalk. 91 p. Berlin, P. Gottschalk, 

1927. 28-18105 

| Coffman, Alden Williams. The surface ten- 
sion of metals with reference to solder- 
ing conditions. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1927. Reprinted from 
Industrial and engineering chemistry, 
vol. 19. no 12. December, 1927.) 11 p., 
illus. Easton, Pa., 1927. 28-1 345 

De Witt, Clyde Colwin. Colloidal fer- 
ric hydroxide as a cause of the bond 
in molding sand. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1927. Reprinted from 
an article published in the National 
symposium on colloid chemistry. 5th Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1927.) p. 318-348, 
illus. N. Y., 1928, 28-17944 

Fichet, Guillaume. The Fichet letter, the 
earliest Cocument ascribing to Gut-~ erg 
the invention of printing, by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. With a reproduction of the 
letter in collotype and a translation of 
the text by W. A. Montgomery, Ph. D. 
58 p. N. Y., Press of Ars typographica, 

} 1927, 28-28239 
Guaranty trust company of New York. Sug- 

gestions for the preparation of trust 

deeds. 22 p. N. Y., Guaranty trust com- 

pany of New York, 1928. 28-18026 

| Harris, Henry Wilson. Human merchandise, 

a study of the international traffic in 

women. 272 p. London, Benn, 1928. 

28-17877 

'Heine, Heinrich. ... Italian travel sketches, 
translated into English by Elizabeth 
Sharp. Illustrated with reproductions of 
water colour sketches by H. D. Cobbett. 
250 p, N. Y., Brentano, 1928. 28-18056 

Ilsley, Samuel Marshall. Teacher; a play in 
three acts. 105 p. Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Pacifie coast publishing co., 1928. 

28-18052 

Kirby, William. Annals of Niagara, by Wil- 
liam Kirby, f. r. s. ¢., edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Lorne Pierce. 329 
p., illus. Toronto, Macmillan, 1927. 

28-18104 

| Knox college, Galesburg, Ill. Library. A 
catalogue of books and maps belonging 
to the Finley collection on the history 
and romance of the Northwest, arranged 
alphabetically by authors, collected and 
presented to the library of Knox college, 
Galesburg, Illinois, by Edward Caldwell, 
of New York city, and other donors. 2d 
ed. 61 p., illus. Galesburg, IIL, Knox 
college, 1928. 28-18098 
Leonard, Martia. The immortal beloved, a 
fantastic possibility in one act. 19 p. 
N. Y., S. French, 1927. 28-18049 

Lewis, D. B. Wyndham, Francois Villon, a 
documented survey by... with a pref- 
ace by Hilaire Belloc. 355 p. London, 
P. Davies, 1928. 28-18055 
Lewys, Georges, pseud. Georges Lewys’ 
Epic of Verdun and Ballads of France 
and other war poems including The battle 
of Beausejour, As God in France, Miscel- 
laneous war verses. 303 p. Limited ed. N. 


Butler, Samuel. 
laneous poetry and 
Lamar, m. a. 








Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
at end of last line. 


... With introductions by Rendel Harris. 
(Reprinted from the “Bulletin of the 
John Rylands library,” v. 11. 1927.) 1 v. 
Cambridge, Eng., W. Heffer & sons 
limited, 1927. 28+-17872 

McBride, Ella Graff. The silver loom; a 
first book of poems. 38. p. Muscatine, 
Ia., Weis-Lupton printing co., 1928. 

28-18051 

Manchester, N. H. Board of education. Eng- 
lish: a course of study for the eight 
grades of the elementary schools, pre- 
pared by the elementary teaching force 
of the city of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. Rev. ed. 335 p. Manchester, N. 
H., The Clark press, 1927, 28-18101 

Marquette County historical society. Cata- 
log of the Marquette County historical 
society. 45 p. Ishpeming, Mich., Iron 
ore press, 1928. 28-18097 

Morley, Christopher Darlington, Essays, by 
Christopher Morley. 1106 p. Garden 
City, N. ¥., Doubleday, Doran & co, 
1928. 28-26447 

National congress of mothers and parent- 
teacher associations. Parents and 
teachers; a survey of organized coopera~- 
tion of home, school, and community, 
prepared under the auspices of tue Na- 
tional congress of parents and teachers 
and edited by Martha Sprague Mason. 
317 p., illus. Boston, Ginn, 1928. 

28-17810 

Newth, Jack Douglas. Gloucestershire, by 

. with illustrations by G. F. Nicholls. 
(Black’s popular series of colour books.) 

208 p., illus. London, Black, 1927. 
28-28262 

Nicholson, Kenyon. Tell me your troubles; 
a farce-comedy in three acts, by . 
(based on a short story of the same name 
by Meredith Nicholson.) (French’s stand- 
ard library edition.) 113 pr N. Y., 8. 
French, 1928, 28-17871 

Oakden, E. C. Pattern plays, a book of 
plays and play-making, by E, C. Oakden 
and Mary Sturt. (The “Teaching of 
English” series; general editor—Sir 
Henry Newbolt. no. 20.) 176 p. Lome 
don, Nelson, 1926. 

Ostrorog, Leon. The Angora reform; three 
lectures delivered at the centenary cele- 
‘prations of University college on June 
27, 28 & 29, 1927. 99 p. London, Uni- 
versity of London press, Itd., 1927. 

28-18029 

Phi gamma delta. The open rituals cf Phi 
gamma delta, by Edwin L. Mattern 
ritualist of the fraternity. 34 p. Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., The Torch press, 1928. 

28-17885 


Reigner, Charles Gottshall. Applied typing. 
Rev. 137 p. Baltimore, The H. M. Rowe 
co., 1928. 28-18096 

Robinson, Jar 3 Jaquess, Criminal law and 
its administration: a manual of legal 
principles and administrative practice 
governing criminal cases. Arranged in 
outline form according to the order in 
which successive steps are taken by the 
respective administrative officers in deal- 
ing with an individual offender under 
the criminal law, subject to some vari- 
ations between jurisdictions and courts. 
4th ed. 44 numb. leaves, Bloomington, 
Ind. Indiana university, School of law, 
1928. 28-18027 

Rockwell, Frederick Frye. ..,. Rock gar- 
dens, by ... Drawings by George L. 
Hollrock and the author. (The home gar- 
den handbooks.) 86 p., illus, N. Y¥., Mae- 
millan, 1928. 28-17879 

Rogers, James Harvey. {tock speculation 
and the money market, 71 p. Columbia, 
Mo., Lucas brothers, 1927. 28-17876 

Rocca, Helen M. A brief digest of the laws 
relating to absentee voting and registra- 
tion, 98 p. Washington, D, C., Depart- 
ment of efficiency in government, Na- 
.tional league of women voters, 1928. 

28-18023 

Sandiford, Peter. Educational psychology; 
an objective study, by Peter Sandiford. 
With 57 illustrations, 406 p., illus. N. Y., 
Longmans, 1928. 28-17887 

Sims, Verner Martin. The measurement of 
socio-economic status, by .. . in coopera- 
tion with the Cheracter education in- 
quiry, Teacher’s college, Columbia uni- 
versity. 33 p. N.. Y¥., Public school pub- 
lishing co., 1928, 28-17809 

Swetman, Ralph Waldo. Outline and digest 
of California school law and state school 
system. 1928 revision. “Fourth edition.” 
125 p., illus. Stanford University, Calif., 
Stanford university press, 1928. 

28-18099 


Army Orders 


An Army retiring board is appointed to 


meet at Fort McPherson, Ga., for exam- 
ination of such officers as may be ordered 


_ however, forwarded or directed to the|Clinical safeguards and a probationary| Normal but Incompatible—Child E| This case illustrates again the folly 
marshal of that district for service. The} period will help to define the issues in|(age 7 years).—This was a normal,/of ill-considered adoption. The mental 
marshal for the District of Rhode Island} advance and protect the interests of|wholesome youngster found for a very| examination showed that this girl at the 

--- . had no authority to make service of the/both child and parents. promising foster home. The foster par-| age of 4 years had a high-grade mental 

writ within the district where defendant| pj eco Prediction ents were leading people in their com-| defect. This defect was concealed to or- 


Y., Lavater-Dorette, inc., 1928. 28-17870 
Lomax, Paul Sanford. Commercial teaching 
problems; a class-room teaching man- 
ual for commercial teachers in secon- 
dary schools, normal schools, teachers’ 


Tabb, John Bannister. The poetry of Father 
Tabb, John Banister Tabb, edited by 
Francis A. Litz. 492 p. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead & co., 1928. 28-18053 

Vanbrugh, Sir John. The complete works 
of Sir John Vanbrugh; the plays ed- 
ited by Bonamy Dobree; the letters ed 
ited by Geoffrey Webb. 4 v. Blooms: 
bury, London, the Nonesuch press, 
1927-28. 28-18054 

Yale university. Class of 1902. 1902 Yale 
autobiographies, twenty-five years after, 
1902-1927; edited by the class committee, 
James Wright, class secretary, associate 
secretaries, John Alexander Callender. 
Robert Haskell Cory, Lucius Hudson 
Holt. 2 v. Newburgh, N, Y., Printed b: 
the Moore printing co., 1927-28. 28-1810) 
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| Interpretation of the laws és. veces— | 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: | 
A19924, A-19999, A-20001, (S) Subsistence | 
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Kearns was described.as residing. So munity. Although childless, they had | dinary observation, because G was only | before it; detail of board: Col. Fitzhugh| Colleges, and university schodls of busi- 
«ro was placed in the hands of no person| years).—This case-again illustrates the|and somewhat tragically, for reasons|she was and is feeble-minded, and this | . Jones, recorder, Capt. John R. Dinsmore. | Lothrop, Samuel Kirkland. The Indians of 
tailed as medical examiners and witnesse seum of the Americ Indian, Hey 
‘> (283 Fed. 341, 342. haps too many years of delay, decided | foreseen. . ican Indian, Heye 
: 1 pering effect upon the impulst to adopt.| First Lieut. John T. Dollard, Q. M. C. Heye foundation, 1928, 28-18106 
5 nal writ, to wit, on April 11, 1922, a so-| preference was a girl. aged 6 months. 
The placement visitor summed up the} adoption laws? Not very conclusively.| Maj. John M. True, Q. M. C., from Fort} Syriac, Arabic, and Garshuni, edited and 
ass the 19th day of April, 1922. Was any|tion which: has been. built up by years|foster parents. In six months, however,|reliance should be placed on preadop- | 8. to active duty at Fort Dayton, Ohio. 
5 i ; J Antonio, Tex. 
It would seer under the language of] However, some children are much|loved the little daughter, had tried for | ary period, 
a ; dd senna te oi L We iné L I : : com-|}Columbus, Ohio: Capt. John Franklin} 
** tothe right to ‘sue and does not merely/in-discovering a convincingly promising|finally realized he had to give up the|mit the child to State guardianship if 


* oye 7 | . 14, . Lee, Col. Henry A. Ripley, Col. Frank H. ness and education. 200 p. N. Y., Pren- 
’ far as defendant Kearns, therefore, is|Of College Educability done well by several boarding children. | a little child; and did she not play around y pley, Co an r.. Pren- 
“2° concerned the writ, after being issued| College Educability—Child C (age G|And yet this home failed surprisingly | much like the other children? Yes, but | p44 Col. Will I. Pyles, Maj. Augustus) | tice-Hall, 1928. cei 
> ; a - i e 1 € . : ; Maj. Nelson A. Myll, Med. Corps, and} Tierra del Fuego, by Samue)] Kirkland 
“ts having authority to make service of it.| problem of educational specifications. A|which neither the mental examiner nor| diagnosis should have been made before : Orps, | a oe . 
o*” J.B, Petty & Co. v. Dock Contractor Co.,| well-to-do but childless couple, after per-|the home-placement visitor could have| rather than after the decree of adoption. Capt. Maxwell G. Keeler, Med. Corps, de-| Lothrop. (Contributions from the Mu- 
Z ; Moreover, a probationary period of only| before Army retiring board to meet at foundation, vol. x.) 244 p., illus. New 
aur: Anteieery 25 days after the mat-|to take a child into their home and give| _. , six months would have had a very tem-|Fort McPherson, Ga. York, Museum of the American Indian, 
‘ee shal had filed his return upon the origi-| this child a good college education. Their| Cites Case of Normal z . ; . p | ; 
; ‘ f oes this case also illustrate the|from Sioux Falls, S. Dak. to San!Mingana, Alph . 5 Jood- 
34 ‘called writ of mesne process was issued, College educability is an extremely But Incom patible Child great value of annulment provisions in |Antonio, Tex. | ee stu Saas hasten deceaaane + 
--4 forwarded to the marshal for the South-| difficult thing to predict. It depends 
~ erm District of New York and served/upon personality as well as intelligence | case as follows: _ Such annulment proceedings should be | Bliss, Tex., to Fort Omaha, Neb. translated with a critical apparatus by 
~9 ‘upon the defendant Ross M. Kearns on| factors, and it may hinge on a motiva-| “For several months E delighted her|very sparingly used. Almost complete} Capt. Leverett Camp Stone, Specialist 
ec: guit'commenced against Ross M. Kearns| of direct and indirect suggestion in the|we received a request for immediate re-|tion clinical safeguards and upon a/,/ rst Meut. Louis Lawrence Liedeker, 
within one year after March 2, 1921? home. moval. The foster father, who dearly | scrupulous utilization of the probation- Q. M. Res, to active duty at San} 
the statute that the limitation of time/more likely to possess this degree of ca-|several months to cope with a situation! The Minnesota statute provides that |q, a1. Fgh mpg ier ey fe ae ae an 
specified therein constitutes a condition| pacity than others. We were fortunate|which was growing so serious that he) the court may annul adoption and com- A 
Boyce; Capt. Harry H. Darst; First Lieut. 
constitute a defense in bar of the rem-| boy, aged 6 years, alert, spontaneous, |child or allow his home to be broken up. | within five years after adoption the |John William Haynes; Second Lieut. James 
o- dy, United States v. Scheurman, 218/of superior mentality, of excellent per-|His wife became furiously jealous of his|child develops feeble-mindedness, epi- 


Edward Vance. 


Lieut. Col. Clarence B. Smith, U. S. 
Army, retired, placed on active duty at 
New York City high schools. 

Warrant Officer Arthur A. Jason, band} 
leader, from Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 
to Camp Marfa, Tex. 

Warrant Officer Crocket Baxter, band 
leader, from Camp Marfa, Tex., to Hawaii. 

Maj. James M. Hynes, Inf. Res., orders 
of August 16 amended: to his home at 
which time he will revert to inactive 


The Comptroller General of the 
| United States, as head of the Gen- 


svg Fed. 915. - sonality and also of superior. inheritance. | affection for the child and considered that | lepsy, insanity, or venereal infection as i 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 


.. . Inthe briefs filed by counsel for the} Here the “c ” of i i ; 
«plaintiff it is argued that the law of the| were Seems iake ee eee ee 
cer State of Rhode Island as to the nature} The adoptive parents met this child 
e:, and effect of a writ of mesne process|and were eager to take-him on trial. 
nis should control in this case and that the They relinquished their desire for a 
writ of mesne process, so-called, relates| younger child in preference for this 


E has/a result of unrecognized conditions ex- 
never been able to see why she had tojisting prior to the adoption. The in- 
leave this very happy farm home—still|stances in which feeble-mindedness 
talks of it wistfully—and I do not see!would so develop are very rare. One 
how we could have anticipated = out- | a ge | ¢ , Senenoneny. —_ 
tad : : : come and prevented her heartbreak. minde children but the term is o 
back to the date. of the original writ and | greater educational certainty. Sraneented Affection—Child F (age| doubtful value and of extremely limited | 
that if that writ be timely issued then] Defective but Adopted—Child D (age) 14 years).—The foster mother in this| application. 
of: te action teker ep to the wit 12 years).—It is possible in certain in-|case lost two children in early infancy,| The purpose of the preplacement in- 
pea Honal on ioe ee - lin : stances that adoption of a mentally de-|poth of them dying before the age of 1./ vestigation, clinical examination, and | status. 
waaay A wait & the timeliness | ficient child may be consented to. A|rast year she passed her menopause. | probationary test is to uncover. all con-| Second Lieut. Albert H. Burton, E. C.,{and Quarters Allowances—Enlisted men— 
ct. ieltadens - maxes girl who was examined at the age of 12) About eight years ago she adopted a boy|ditions which exist prior to adoption, |from Washington, D. C., to Fort Hum-|Army and Navy. Money allowance for sub- 
Hi : as not _made &) years was very attractive in appearance in whom she is thoroughly wrapped up Placement can not be raised to the nth |Phreys, Va. sistence or quarters under section 11 of the 
tir party.to the suit. under the original writ|and made an impression of normality but Indeed, her fondsess is so exaggerated | degree through adoption if annulment is |, First Lieut. Theodore M. C. Osborne, E.| act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat, 630, may not 
«o asthe same was never served upon him.| proved to have a mental age of 8 years|, 0°CG? Ter Tonasess Iss ggerar Sl etade Gb anak ad cee ales C., from Fort Humphreys, Va., to Wash-!be paid in the absence of an authorization 
ta’ That being true, it would not seem that|and a school ability of less than fourth nether A cree Aan gy grape eerie. a ts eneare oe for such payment by the department con- 
vo __ the second writ: which was issued was, so| grade. It was necessary to classify her |'@sPect to his behavior. He is.an av- Probationary Period Col. Alexander Greig, Coast Art. Corps,/ cerned, issued contemporaneously after ee 
es: far as Kearns was concerned, a writ of|as a high-grade mental defective. The | °™@%* well-behaved boy, but she worries | B Ad ° Is F, d to Boston, snes upon completion of pres-| termination in accordance with its regula- 
«ao: mesne process. Irrespective of that con-|social agency in charge of this case about him. This exaggerated fondness is | efore option Is Favore ent tour of foréign seryice. tions, that for practical parpesss, messing 
sf sideration, however, little assistance is|asked the clinic whether or not this girl remotely compensatory for her grief over | Precautionary Probation—Child H nee Fackerd. Coant Ast, from coatitsion or quareere mere: S05 avaite we se 
+» to be gathered from the Rhode Island | was sufficiently promising to justify con- pov tos = ee jg aaa fone 8 years) <-This child was referred  Walte ere te ene ~ ee pay 
Ons. to the clinic by the State bureau of 


. 7 Brig. Gen. Walter C. Short, from Mad-jance is authorized. 
.«; Statutes or decision, We are dealing with sent to adoption. The repl s 1- : ison Barracks, N. Y., to Fort Bliss, T i 10, 1922, 42 
se a suit based a statutory right, hav-| lows: Pp ply was as fo the boy as well as the mother, the atti-| child welfare Es tse Meaation, Mn une son Barracks, N. Y., to Fort Bliss, Tex. Section 11 of the act of June 10, . 


’ li ' Brig. Gen. Samuel D. Rockenbach from | Stat. 630, and the regulations made pursuant 
ing no counterpart at common law.| “My impression after a long conversa-|tude between them must be norma ized.|overplaced or underplaced?” With a 
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Position ... 
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Firm or 


4 “do not control. United States v. South-| adoption and is in position to place all Antagonism Found foster parents had taken her into the Ceti 


*! ern Dredging Co., 251 Fed. 400 the hazards of such a ste h i 
; ’ : p before the| . ome on trial. It proved to be a case 
. adoptive parents. You have rendered a To Follow Hasty Adoption of mutual love and compatibility on first 


' This court, though desiring to give a 
liberal interpretation of the law for the|service in bringing ahout the delay, and| Hasty Adoption and Antagonism—/sight. In 24 hours the parents decided 
benefit of the claimant as one who has/it may even be possible to prolong this|Child G (age 4 years).—This case pre-|that she must stay. The bureau, how- 
supplied labor and materials, is bound,|delay until D is 18 years of age. How-|sents an interesting contrast. Here | ever, was able to prolong the probation- 

=== nevertheless, to find that no suit was in |ever, we can see no ground on which an!again is a kind foster mother, one who ary period to 16 months. 

= stituted by wirtue of what was done/issue can be made under all circum-|impulsively adopted a, child of a niece| The clinical examination showed that 
against Ross M. Keurns within a year| stances. Mrs. —— is apparently ready |but after one week profoundly regretted|the girl had a well-developed average 
following March 2, 1921. The plea in|to take all risks that would go with|this adoption, whish had been promptly| mentality, that she was alert respon- 
abatement as regards this defendant is,| the step. Any other type of solution|legalized by probate papers, Although! sive, amiable, and apparently very favor- 
therefore, sustained, and overruled, as|would not satisfy either Mr. or Mrs,|the mother had been acquainted with|ably constituted from a personality 
the record now stands, as to the defend-|_—-; and if their impulse for adop.|this child by frequently seeing G play standpoint. Fortunately, too, she is 
‘ant National Surety Company _against|tion is as ‘sincere as it seems to be and|With other children in the yard, the child] neither underplaced nor overplaced. She 
which defendant suit may be maintained] if they will consent to do all in their |did not respond to the test of home life|is an excellent adoptive prospect in her 
: under the terms of the bond without the| power to prevent marriage, the wise|and proved to be mentally inferior. The| present foster home. 
ere balene joined. United States course may be to allow adoption. You|mother has now developed a great an-| There are no striking features about 
v, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.; 5 Fed,|are justified, however, in view of our tagonism toward the child, which weighs] this case, and yet it proves a very sim- 
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Naval Aca- 





’ 
; 


cae = s : . 7 Fort Bliss, Tex., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex.| thereto, gives no right to an enlisted man 
There is within the meaning of the Con-|tion with the mother is that adoption Here is a mental-hygiene problem in the| brother born out of wedlock, she did| Brig. Gen. Lytle Brown, from Fort Sher-|to payment of a money allowance for sub- 
formity Act mo like cause existing under|may be quite legitimate inasmuch as|™@king, which reveals the importance of not have an unclouded family back- |!4an, Ul, to Canal Zone. sistence or quarters merely on a showing 
the State Law, and, therefore, the deci-| your agency has urged and accomplished |* Wholesome relation between the foster | ground; she had also spent an interval - that none was furnished a me Serpent 
sions, statutes and practice of the State} considerable delay before approving such | Parent and the child. jin a neglectful, dirty home, Her present | Navy Or ders of the Cats Soe - pours 6 tov: paymnent 
makes impractical the furnishing of the 
rations and quarters normally and ag 
: : furnished, and the determination by the 
Lieut. Comdr. Osear W, Erickson, det, department concerned that either or both 
command VJ. Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle | were available is conclusive of the rights 
Fit.; to command Nav. Res. Aviation Base, | of es as ‘ as 
; ’ . ¥. -2 . 5 ay—Longevity—Army— 
Rockaway. Long Island, N.Y: . | Officers’ Reserve Corps, The act of May 23, 
Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph W. Fowler, ors. modi- 1928, 45 Stat., 720, providing that in the ease 
fied. To U. S. 8, Pigeon. of officers of the Regular Army active duty 
Ens. Halle C. Allan, jr., det. Naval Aca- peemermses as an see ~ ~ Philippine 
es Nita tient Jonstabulary shall be counted for pay pur- 
demy; to U. 8. S. Mississippi. poses has no application to members of the 
Ens. George K. Huff, det. Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Army. 
demy; to U. S. S, California. A-24116. (S) .Army—Enlisted man— 
Ens. John K. McCue, det. Naval Academy; | Refund of court-martial forfeitures. There 
to U. S. S. Arizona, ‘ is no authority to refund the amount 
Ens. Charles DeM. McDaniel, det. 16th|of pay deducted pursuant to court-martial 
(2d) 412 Nav. Dist.; to treatment, Nav. Hosp., Mare | sentence tapered by a legally coustiteted 
§ reply, in making it clear that we have|heavily upon them both, The situation Island, Calif. . court-martial of competent jurisdiction. 46 
] 3 * eahans a Ens. G. ?} i ‘ i >| MS. Comp. Gen. 952; 51 MS. id. 465; 55 
be July 26, 1928. very grave and well-founded doubts!is as serious as incompatibility between! [Continued on Page 10, Column 4.) to U. SS. Texas. en ee MS. id. 377. : 
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+ The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used: is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


each volume. 
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[Nations Invited 
To Sign Treaty 


Renouncing War 


United States Sends Identi- 
cal Notes to Forty-Eight 
Foreign Govern- 
ments. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

}! of the Franch Republic submitted to my 
'l| Government a draft of a pact of perpete 
ual friendship between France and the 
' United States. In the course of the 
subsequent negotiations this idea was €X¢ 
| tended so as to include as original signa 
tories of the anti-war treaty not only 
| France ‘and the United States but also 


Board of Appeals, Patent Office, | 
holds apparatus which expedites en- | western Railway asks Interstate Com- 
| ameling of metal articles is patentable. | merce Commission for permission to 
(Ex parte Sherman et al.) | issue bonds, 
Page 8, Col. 2 | Page 7, Col. 6 
Five claims for patent on mechanism| _ Rate complaints filed with Interstate 


cd 
ports as of August 27, 1928 (No. 35.) Department of Commerce reviews de- 
velopments during 1927 in Palestine. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Page 1, Col. 4 


merce-Trade” headings ger ne = Commerce-Trade | Further development of water power 
A nautics District Court for the District of industry in Italy is ee Cai,.4 | 
States, Bureau ero Rhode Island holds that Federal statute | Steatened Wok. af Geachouleniiia : Se eens te. | Commeres: Comminsion. 
, i Ini s that | limiting period for beginning of suit; +*\" ts Aka | to operate e j y | 
Pan American Union announces that | . ti ; modifies foreign exchange regulations. _ Board of‘ Appeals of Patent Office as 
Reports. | the City of Rio de Janeiro has con- | is oa ae me be ny: _ not | Page 7, Col. 4 | enticipated ae sao Manat S| 

: tracted for exhaustive aerial survey. | merely a deiense In Dar ol remedy. | Gin Institute of League of Na- | . 4 . j 
[Continued from Page 1.1 | Page 2, Col. 4) Board of Tax ‘A } pe 8, “ S tons established near Rome. iP l S ° | Secretary West favors Boulder Dam 
adequate flow into af a of ae Secretary - Navy = oe | tad’ te - . peas, aeeeaiey <A Page 1, Col. 4|'P osta ervice lesopect $f Sénaiebe plan to wocked oot, 

. i ers, research | . 7 es ak rsicai | Ss s I } I a | ; 6 
i a landers ae Geesliaticas ta, Game dean fee | quired before 1913 for failure of tax- Gov't Supplies 1 Post oftfee Department deseribes | Page 1, Col. 6 
Fk atin i tor for t’e 1mprove- ae; chee cet | payer to establish 1918 value. (Henry | . : process of handling mail to demon- Rubber 

A stimulating factor or tic j é os duty as aviation pilots. + al, ¢, Comes | President plans to call conference of state naltantene ef eopperation of pa-| 

ment of the commmenetal-ton ee in tt 7 Sg : heads of departments on further econ- | trons of postal service in corect prep- 
program is the increased iaterest é 1 |>my in government to meet possible | peice By iat adtecaniny of tak 
manifested by the larger colleges Saedes. |deficit in budget for 1929; Senator Pace 2, Col. 5 
versities. ome encouraging r - 


Chicago, Terre Haute and South- 


| | Accounting 
| See 


| 


Requirement of Experience under “Taxation” 


In Field Is Made by Many 


Page 6 





Page 8, Col. 7 Reclamation 1| 


9 
o 


Page 8, Col. Page 4, Col. 1 


. | + aa - 
ao Pi | Automotive Division, Department of 
Ag ricultur € | Commerce, states that Europe took 


Belgian exports of automobile tires 
jinerease while those of Germany de- 
| cline. 


ments have been made at New York Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Columbia 
University, University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, University of Michigan, 
and many of the leading normal schools. 
Although the universities generally have 
been slow to provide for this need, many 
of them are interested in establishing 


four-year curricula from which recog- : 


nized degrees may be obtained. Some 
‘universities recently entering the field 
have instituted programs of research. 
Their facilities for graduate study in the 
problems of commercial education are 
utilized more than ever before. In fact, 
the university as an educational center, 
with its possibilities for general as well 
as the necessary specific content and 
methods courses, is becoming more popu- 
lar. Concentration of commercial 
tencher training in the larger universi- 
ties of the various States is a possibility. 

During the past two years many 
stvdies of the present status and needs 
for commercial-teacher training have 
been completed and others have been 
started. An investigation of the needs 
fcr commercial teacher training in New 
Jorscy was made by the Bureau of Edu- 
ection in connection with a survey of 
Ruigers University in 1926. The report 
oi the study by Miss_Elizabeth Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, appeared in the October and 
November (1926) issues of the Journal 
of Commercial Education. R. G. Wal- 
ters, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa., | 
conducted a study in that State, which is 
reported in the December (1926) issue of 
the same magazine. The latter reveal 
that more than half of the commercial 
teachers of that State were assigned to 


teach subjects concerning which they had | }} 


no experience. P. O. Selby, State Teach- 


ers College, Kirksville, Mo., reported a | 


study entitled “F paration of Commerce 
Teachers for Missouri High Schools.” 
John W. Edgemond, director of commer- 
cial subjects, Oakland, Calif; A. E. Bul- 
lock, director of commercial education, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and others coi ducted 
a study of commercial-teacher training 
in that State. A report of this study 
Was made by the f.rmer at a conference 
ealled by the State superintendent of pub- 


lic instruction for the heads of teacher- |]; 


training institutions and deans of the uni- 
versities. Other studies were made in 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

~The following is quoted froma study 
of the comparative status of commercial 
and other teachers in selected counties in 
New Jersey, by Paul S. Lomax, New 
York University: 

“Two things at least seem inevitable 
in the educational preparation of com- 
mercial teachers: First, such teachers 
must be as well equipped as _ English, 
mathematics, and science teachers, which 
means at least four-year college gradua- 
tion; and, second, the preparation of 
commercial teachers will tend more and 
more to take place in an educational 
center which has an acceptable college 


of arts and science, college of commerce, | 


and college of education, or equivalent 
facilities. 
as inadequate 


to prepare high-school 


commercial teachers as it is to prepare | 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, De- 


lead in 1927 as market for passenger 


Smoot comments on budget forecast. 


partment of Agriculture, 


begun. 


Page 1, Col. 3 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
advises farmers against too great de- | 
pendence on legislation to solve their 


problems. 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Southwestern carirers ask Interstate 
Commerce Commission to delay revised 


rates on citrus fruits from Florida. 


Page 6, Col. 6 
in- 


Commercial stocks of wheat 
creased in week ended August 25. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Present favorable cattle situation ex- ! 


pected to continue. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Automotive Industry 


Automotive Division, Department of | 
took 
lead in 1927 as market for passenger 


Commerce, states that Europe 


automoblies made in America. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Belgian exports of automobile tires 
increase while those of Germany de- 


cline. 


announces 
that investigation designed to formu- 
late a program for elimination of waste 
in production of hides and skins has 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Continued activity shown by auto- 
mobile industry in Canada. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Special express service in Shanghai 
uses new type buses. 
6 


automoblies made in America. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Bureau of Education reports in- 
creased emphasis in commercial educa- 
tion on requirements for preparation of 


teachers. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Belgian exports of automobile tires 
increase while those of Germany de- 
cline. , 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Continued activity shown by auto- 
mobile industry in Canada. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Customs 


Customs Court to hold hearings on 
Pacific Coast. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Customs court rules imported linens 

must be marked with country of origin. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Education 


Chief of Division of City Schools. 
Bureau of Education, in fifteenth of 
series of articles on “City School Prob- 
lems,” urges careful study of “platoon 
plan” before conclusion is reached that 
special facilities, such as gymnasiums, 
ete., are too expensive to be included | 
in elementary school buildings. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Bureau of Education reports in- 
creased emphasis in commercial educa- 
tion on requirements for preparation of | 


Page 1, Col. 


‘Gov't Topical Survey 


Naturalization Service—Article by 


Raymond F. Crist, Commissioner 


Naturalization. 


Labor 


Page 9, Col. 


Senator Wagner opposes injunctions 
against peaceful unionization of labor. 


Page 1, Col. 


Leather 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, De- 
announces 
that investigation designed to formu- 
late a program for elimination of waste 
in production of hides and skins has 


; partment of Agriculture, 


begun. 
Page 1, Col. 


Mines and Minerals 


Experimental mine for use in de- 
veloping safety precautions is estab- 
lished in Germany; Bureau of Mines ; 
describes work at .experimental mine 


in Pennsylvania. 
Page 6, Col. 


Motion Pictures 


| Seven contracts for carrying ocean 
| mail are awarded. 


< 


‘Public Buildings 
7 Report of the Acting Supervising 
7] quarters. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Public Health 


2 } 
in Kansas. 





Page 2, Col. 7 
Rats are said to be serious menace 
to welfare of nation. 


| Public Utilities 


3 
| e 

| Radio 

Radio Commissioner Caldwell favors 
| to overcome summer static. 

1 Page 1, Col. 5 


McKeesport Station to lose license 
land two other stations ordered to re- 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Architect on cost of Federal leased 


Comparative statistics of moftality | 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Secretary West favors Boulder Dam 
| propect if feasible plan is worked out. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 


| higher power for broadcasting stations | 


Cinema Institute of League of Na- 
tions established near Rome. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 


National Defense 


| 
| 
' 


Naval | 


duce power. 
Page 8, Col. 3 


Railroads 


Final value for rate making pur- | 


poses of the Rio Grande Southern Rail- 


Page 6, Col. 7 
. . 
Shipping 
Shipping lines enter agreement on 
rates for passengers to and from 
| Pacific ports. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Seven contracts for carrying ocean 
|mail are awarded. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Maryland Drydock Co. awarded con- 
tract to motorize two ships. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Social Welfare 


Illness, marital discord and death of 
parents considered primary causes of 
child dependency in report of Chil- 
drens Bureau of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Use of clinical methods as safeguard 

in adoption of children is explained. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces amendment of income tax reg- 
ulations relating to income of foreign 
2orporations from within United States. 
AT. D. 4201.) 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals denies deduc- 

|tion for loss on sale of property at- 

quired before 1913 for failure of tax- 

payer to establish 1913 value. (Henry 
et al., v. Com’r.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 


1} Dominions and India, was S 
||| tirely upon practical considerations. It 





The normal school is usually ||} 


Page 6, Col. 
Banking-Finance 


Process of checking up on business 
conditions in rural sections by use of | 
country clearing index as gauge of per- 
sonal and mercantile expenditures dis- | 
cussed by Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 


Page 7, Col. 


President plans to call conference of | 
heads of departments on further econ- 
omy in government to meet possible 
Senator | 


deficit in budget for 1929; 
Smoot comments on budget forecast. 
Page 1, Col. 


Full text of new monetary law of | I A 
on gold at the Executive Offices has advised | 


France 
basis. 


establishing franc 


Page 7, Col. 

Review of financial 
Page 7, Col. 

National Bank 


Page 7, Col. 


Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 


Page 
Foreign at 


York. 


exchange rates 


Page 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 


Office. 


Page 9 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


the Library of Congress. 
Page 


high-school English, mathematics, and| 


science teachers. The private business 
school is likewise inadequate to perform 
such a service. Both these educational 
institutions have played a most important 
part in the development of commercial 
education, for which all commercial 
teachers should feel most grateful; but, 
as four-year college preparation is in- 
creasingly .demanded of commercial 


eenere, the normal school and private | 
usiness school will inevitably become! : sae fe a ar 
? ¥  pecome | tory equivalent training. * * * No com- | 


less and less an important factor.” 
Study in Iowa. 


E. G. Blackstone, University of Towa, | 


conducted a study of commercial teacher 
training in 59 institutions. The report 
was published in University of Iowa Ex- 
tension Bulletin No. 141. The following 


criticisms of commercial teacher training 


e quoted from the report: 

“Lack of *practice-teaching facilities; 
lack of competent college instructors; 
Wack of definite objectives in the planning 
lof teacher-training courses; lack of co- 
ordination between high schools and col- 
weges; too much emphasis on methods 


d too little emphasis on subject mat-| 


r; too much time devoted to teaching 
ubjects such as_ shorthand; too low 
ndards | for graduation; too little at- 
vention given to specialization and too 
n uch to trying to make all-round com- 
mercial teachers; too great a tendency to 


feel that the student is prepared to teach | 


hen he has had subject-matter courses 


but no pedagogy or psychology; grant- | 


ing credit for such subjects as penman- 
php and spelling.” , 
s 


Honed above, many of the States are in- 
asing the length of the 
ses. 

ly in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
York, and Colorado to raise the 
indards for certification of commercial 

; hers. Following the enactment of 
certification law of 1923 in Colorado, 

; department of public instruction, in 
Weperation with a committee for com- 


ercial education, established higher re-| 
Mirements for the certification of com-' 


teachers in that State. 
Upgrading Recommended. 
ommendations of the revision com- 


for an upgrading of the require- | 


for the certification of commercial 


‘ 


a result of the kind of studies men- | 


training | 
Efforts have been made re-| 


| in the certification requirements for com- 
| mercial teachers. * * * Not later than 


August 1, 1927, special certificates in | 


;commercial branches should be denied to 
those who are not graduates of a com- 
mercial-teacher-training department of 
a recognized three-year normal school or 
college or who have not had a satisfac- 


| plete private registered business-school 
commercial-teacher-training curriculum 
| should be approved unless such. curricu- 
‘lum is given in a separate commercial- 
teacher-training department and only 
{high-school graduates are accepted 
for it.” 

The emphasis on the vocational as- 
pects of commercial education has de- 


| veloped a tendency toward requiring ac- ! 


tual business experience of prospective 
commercial teachers. There is no doubt 


| that such a requirement would be a tre- | 
im- | 
provement of preparation for business. | 
No other single development could be | 
obtaining ap- | 


mendous factor in the immediate 


more beneficial toward 
propriate content, motivation in methods, 
an appreciation of office standards, and 
ultimate efficiency of the worker. No 
teacher can be expected to do the best 
teaching of a particular skill or activity 


other than that which was gained in a 
classroom and perhaps only in the lower 
semesters of the subject. 

Pennsylvania Requirement. 

Six months of business experience are 


required of all commercial teachers for | 


certification in Pennsylvania except for 
those obtaining a partial certificate. Ohio 
requires eight hours’ work a week for 
one semester. Ten cities are endeavoring 
to hold to the requirement of business 
experience. Some give bonuses, such as 
higher classifications on the salary sched- 
‘ules. Some of the normal schools are 
| endeavoring to require successful teach- 
ing experience before granting the di- 
ploma to commercial teachers. The ad- 


[toward are so obvious that the trend | 


toward requiring actual business experi- 
ence will undoubtedly continue. 

A noteworthy even in the improve- 
ment of commercial-teacher-training pro- 


j 


rs of the State of New York, pub- | grams on a nation-wide basis' was the or- | bation. 
in the 1925 report of the State de- | ganization of the National Commercial- | founded here; in other adoption instances 


statistics of | 
State of Indiana for fiscal year 1927. 


of Czechoslovakia | 
modifies foreign exchange regulations. 


New 


Books and publications received by 


Department of Commerce issues re- | 


who has no experience in that activity | 


oer ae 
Electrical Industry 


Output of porcelain electrical sup- 
plies for 1927 announced. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


‘Foodstuffs 


2 


Ice cream industry is expanding in 


Denmark. 


Page 10, Col. 3 
‘Foreign Affairs 


The Secretary of State, it is stated 


7 


President Coolidge that representatives 

1 | of foreign countries not now signatory 

to the treaty to renounce war, have 

signified their intention of accepting it. 

qT Page 1, Col. 3 

Secretary of State extends invita- 

tions to 48 nations to sign treaty re- 
4 nouncing war. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Full text of new monetary law of 


Franee establishing franc on gold 
basis, 


7 


Page 7, Col. 1 

President of France felicitates Amer- 

ica on its part in bringing about signa- 
‘ure of treaty renouncing war. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Pan American Union announces that 


i 


a) 


he City of Rio de Janeiro has con- | 


racted for exhaustive aerial survey. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Special express service in Shanghai 


9 uses new type buses. 
Page 6, Col. 6 





Iowa. The purposes of the association 
jas stated in the constitution are: 

| “To improve the program for training 
|of-teachers of commercial subjects; to 
| elevate the standards for the certification 
|of teachers of commercial subjects; to 
| promote research in commercial educa- | 
|tion; and to develop a proper recognition | 
amongst school men of the significance | 
| of commercial education.” 

Eligibility for membership is limited | 
| to those institutions which are recognized 
|by the major secondary and collegiate 
| accrediting associations. Considering the 
| present lack of uniformity and the lack 
|of commercial teacher training and cer- | 
tification programs based upon actual 
| needs, the National Commercial-Teacher- | 
| Training Association has excellent op- 


| portunities. : 


Consumption of Ice Cream 
Is Increasing in Denmark | 


A steady growth has been registered 
in the Danish ice cream industry, ac- 
| cording to a report from the Vice Con- 
sul at Copenhagen, E. A. Johnson, just 
| made public by the Department of Com- 

merce. . 

The report follows in*full text: 

One of the most.important Danish ice 
| factories has announced its plans for in-j} 





| creased capital to take care of the 
greater business resulting in the in- 
creased popularity of ice cream. 

Even though the climate in Denmark 
is not favorable to products such as ice 
cream, it is declared a pronounced fact 
that sales of ice cream have been grow- 
ing steadily in that country. 


Use of Clinical Tests 
In Adoptions Favored 





' 


Specialist Recommends Proba-| 


tionary Period in Home. 


[Continued from’ Page 9.] 
ple point which sometimes is forgotten. 
Nothing was lost by the period of pro- 
“Love at first sight” was well 





ment of education, are in part as | Teacher-Training Association at a recent | it may prove very untrustworthy. Inci- 


| conference on 


|so mentally 


| Secretary of Navy orders 
Academy graduates to take physical | 
| examinations to determine fitness for | 
duty as aviation pilots. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Department of War announces ap- | 
pointment to fill vacancy in Depart- 
; ment’s Business Council. 
j Page 3, Col. 7 | 
Navy issues orders for use of 
screens over vents in gasoline motors 
so as to prevent fires from backfiring | 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Comptroller General rules on Army 
and Navy allowances for quarters and 
| subsistence, 


Page 3, Col. 6) 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. 

Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of 

the Department of War. j 

Page 9 


Naturalization 


Naturalization Service—Article by 
|Raymond F. Crist, Commissioner of 
Naturalization. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Patents 


Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- : 
| fice allows claims on coordinated pro- | 
| cess used for enameling metal articles. | 

(Ex parte Sherman and Meadows.) | 

Page 8, Col. 1! 

Board of Appeals, Patent Office, sus- | 
tains rejection of three claims for pat- 
ent on metal building beam. (Ex parte 

| Faschauer.). | 


| 


Page 8, Col. 4 | 


they might not be permitted to adopt 
had if anything a wholesome, sobering 
effect upon the attitude of the foster | 


parents toward the whole adoption sit- 
uation. 

Bad Background but Adoptable—| 
Child J (age 20 months).—It is not the 
function of preplacement clinical exami- 
nation solely to discover the deterrents | 
and to define the hazards of adoption, 
but to emphasize positive, promising 
constructive possibilities. A great deal 
is heard about poor family background 
in child-placement work. Social workers 
speak in a vague, foreboding way about 
the bad background of this and that 
child. What does the background mean? 
Alcoholism, abuse, shiftlessness, pov- 
erty, neglect, insanity, mental deficiency, 
illegitimacy, and the like. 
gratuitously assumed that in some way 





; or other this background is in the in- 


herent constitution of the child. 


This does not always follow. To be 


| sure, long residence in an incompetent 


home may warp a child and leave a de-! 
posit which is part and parcel of his| 
acquired personality. On the other 
hand, a child may have a feeble-minded 
mother and still be a relatively safe 
placement or even adoption prospect. 
This morning J, a girl of 20 months, 
was brought to the clinic. Her mother is 
deficient that she (the 
mother) is about to be committed to a 
State institution. Her husband does not 
know the difference between a one-dollar 
and a five-dollar bill and is thought by 
the neighbors to be more defective than 
his wife. The actual paternity of the 
child is unknown, because the mother 
has been promiscuous in her sexual re- 
lations. It is not known whether the 
maternal mental defect “is definitely 
transmisgikle or of a secondary,. ac- 
quired character. When the child is es- 
timated on her own merits it is neces- 
sary to consider her fully normal in her 
present developmental status. Her per- 





| sonality traits are not only normal but 


positively favorable. In spite of her 
forbidding background, she is entitled to 
more than an iridifferent or temporizing 
placement. She. is entitled to a good 
placement, and she is a safer adoption 
prospect than many a child with an “ex- 
cellent background.” 


| miscarriage. 


Often it is] 


road is found by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 7 | 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault St. Marie, Central of Georgia, 
and Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railways. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Authority_is asked for acquisition of 
Castleman Valley Railroad by a new 
comers: the Castleman River Rail- 
road, 


t 


Page 6, Col. 6 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Illinois Central, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and 
Reading railways. F 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proves acquisition by Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway of properties of 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Seaboard Air Line authorized by In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue bonds. 





Page 6, Col. 6 
Southwestern carirers ask Interstate 
Commerce Commission to defay revised 
rates on citrus fruits from Florida. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Virginian Railway opposes reconsid- 
eration of case in which it was granted 
authority to extend line. : 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Surry, Sussex & Southampton Rail- 
way asks to extend its line in Virginia. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Oregon Short Line and Ore- 
gon-Washington railways. 
Page 7, Col. 2! 


ii 


of child adoption. They demonstrate that 
this task can not be intrusted altogether 
to good will or to intuitive impulse, or 
even to unaided common sense. There 
are too many opportunities for error and 
The combined critical 
judgment of the social investigator, the 
court, the physician, and the mental ex- 
aminer should enter into the regulation 
of adoption. 5 

The greatest untversal safeguard is a 
period of probation, but this can not be 
wisely used unless supplemented by clini- 
cal determinations of: health conditions 
and development outlook. Mental ex- 
aminations are particularly necessary to 
forestall serious errors of selection, by 
over-sanguine foster parents. These ex- 
aminations are also necessary to reduce 
the number of replacements or uprootings 
which still figure too frequently in the 
lives of dependent children. 

Adoption is at once a social expedient 
and a social asset. Like education, it 
must be adapted to each individual situa- 
tion if it is to realize the best results. 
Purely from the standpoint of social econ- 
omy, if for no other reason, this asset 
should be constructively conserved. Opti- 
mum placement consists in the avoidance 
of under-placement, overplacement, and 
misplacement and results in the greatest 
mutual good for child and foster parent. 

Clinical control of child adoption should 
be closely related to all precautionary and 
investigatory procedures. It shoud re- 
enforce and direct rather than displace 
other methods of control. 

Systematic psychological examinations 
not only will reduce the wastes of error 
and miscarriage but will serve to reveal 
children of normal and superior endow- 
ment beneath the concealment of neglect, 
of poverty, or of poor repute. 

Clinical safeguards can not solve all 
the problems of child adoption, but they 
can steadily improve its methods and 
make them both more scientific and hu- 
mane. Most of all in the appealing but 
undefined period of infancy do we need a 
clearer light for faith. 


E. C. Delafield Named 


To War Business Council 
J 


° 
v 


[Continued from Page 


peals, 


Decisions on Page 


Textiles 


must be marked with country of origin. 


Trade Practices 


four stipulations to abandon unfair 
trade practices in marketing 
fences, roofing paper, rice and bedding. 


Veterans 


Board (in report to Director of Bureau 
of Budget) states that number of per- 
sons receiving treatment through Vet- 
erans’ Bureau has increased in past 
year. 


trol purchase of materials for use in 
| occupational therapy at Veterans’ Bu- 
reau hospitals. 


W ater Power 


propect if feasible plan is worked out. 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- | 


Page 4, Col. 4 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


4. 


Dull conditions noted in July in world 
extile markets. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Customs court rules imported linens 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Federal Trade Commission announces 
wire 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Chairman of Federal Hospitalization 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Welfare of veterans declared to con- 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Further development of water power 
ndustry in Italy is predicted. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Secretary West favors Boulder Dam 





6 
_||| 
| 
|Carty, vice president, American Tele-} 
phone and Telegraph Company, New 
York City; Howard Coonley, president, | 
Walworth Company, Boston, Mass.; | 
Lieut. Col. F. S. Dickinson, president, | 
Becton, Dickinson & Co., surgical instru- | 
ment manufacturers, Rutherford, N. J. | 

Lieutenant Coionel Edward C. Dela-} 
field, president of The Bank of America; 
George F. Dryden, president, Dryden! 
| Rubber Company, Chicago, IIL; Briga- | 
| dier General Clinton G. Edgar, president, | 
Continental Sugar Company, director 
Wabash Railroad Company, Detroit, | 
Mich. 

Colonel S. M. Feiton, chairman, Board | 
of Directors, Great Western Railway, 
Chicago, ae W. Nash, president, 
Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis.: 
Lieutenant Colonel Oscar W. Smith, pres- 
ident, Park, Davis & Company, Detroit, | 
Mich.; Colonel William C. Spruance, 
| vice president, DuPont de Nemours Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; Colonel William 
A. Starrett, vice president, Starrett 
Brothers, Contractors, New York City; 
Gerard Swope, president, General Elec- 
tric Company, New York City. 


Page 1, Col. 





; 
} 








Tax Receipts of Indiana 
In Excess of Expenditures 


[Continued from Page ?.] 
capita property and special taxes were 
$4.76 in 1927, $5.16 in 1926, and $3.10 
in 1917. : 

Earnings of general departments, or 
jcompensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 10.0 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1927, 9.1 per 
cent for 1926, and 11.9 per cent for 1917. 

License Receipts Increase. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 39.8 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1927, 36.9 per cent for 1926, and 
13.7 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consis 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. The 
|sales tax on gasoline amounted to $9,- 





| signatories. 


| governments informal 


| Japan, the British Empire and all the 
| Governments which participated with 
| France and Great Britain in the Locarno 


||| agreements, namely Belgium, Czechoslo« 


| vakia, Germany, Italy and Poland. | 

This procedure met the point raised 
| by the British Government in its note of 
| May 19, 1928, where it stated that the 
treaty from its very nature was not one 
| which concerned that Government alone 
| but was one in which that Government 
could not undertake to participate other- 





||| wise than jointly and simultaneously with 


the governments in the Dominions and 
the Government of India; it also settled 
| satisfactorily the question whether there 


\}i was any inconsistency between the new 


| treaty and the Treaty of Locarno, thus - 
| meeting the observations of the French 
| Government as to the necessity of ex- 
| tending the number of original signa- 
| tories. ; ; 
The decision to limit the original sig- 
| natories to the powers named above, that 

| ts, to the United States, Japan, the par- 
|ties to the Locarno treaties, the British 
based en- 


| was the desire of the United States that 
the negotiations be successfully con- 
| cluded at the earliest possible moment, 
'and that the treaty become operative 
| without the delay that would inevitably 
result were prior universal acceptance 


| made a condition precedent to its com- 
|}! ing into force. 


My Government felt, moreover, that if 
these powers could agree upon a simple 


| renunciation of war as an instrument of 


national policy there could be no doubt 
that most, if not all, of the other powers 
of the world would find the formula 


| equally acceptable and would hasten to 
|lend their unqualified support to so ims 
|}; pressive a movement for the perpetuae 


tion of peace. 
The United States has, however, been 


| anxious from the beginning that no State 


should feel deprived of an opportunity to 
participate promptly in the new treaty, 


j and thus not only align itself formally 
;and solemnly with this new manifesta. 
| tion of the popular demand for world 


peace, but also avail itself ef the iden- 
tical benefits enjoyed by the original 
Accordingly in the draft 
treaty proposed by it the United States 
made specific provision for participation 
in the treaty by any and every power 


| desiring to identify itself therewith, and 
| this same provision is found in the de- 
| finitive instrument signed today in Paris, 


It will also be observed that the pow- 
ers signing the treaty have recorded in 
the preamble their hope that every na- 
tion of the world will participate in the 
treaty, and in that connection I am 
happy to be able to say that my Govern- 
ment has already received from several 
indications ' that 
they are prepared to do so at the earliest 
possible moment. This convincing evi- 
dence of the world-wide interest and sym- 
pathy which the new treaty has evoked 
is most gratifying to all the governments 
concerned. 


In these circumstances I have the 


| honor formally to communicate to Your 


Excellency for your consideration and 
for the approval of your Government, if 
it concurs therein, the text of the above- 
mentioned treaty as signed toda# in 
Paris, omitting only that part of the 
}weamble which names the _ several 
plenipotentiaries. 

The text is as follows (here follows 
the text of the treaty: 

The provisions regarding ratification 
and adherence are, as Your Excellency 
will observe, found in the third and last 
article. That article provides that the 
treaty shall take effect as soon as the 
ratifications of all the powers named in 
the preamble shall have been deposited 
in Washington, and that it shall be open 
to adherence by ali the other powers of 
the world, instruments evidencing such 
adherence to be deposited in Washing- 
ton also. F 


Any power desiring to participate in 
the treaty may thus exercise the right 
to adhere thereto, and my Government 
will be happy to receive at any time ap- 
propriate notices of adherence from 
those Governments wishing to contribute 
to the success of this new movement for 
world peace by bringing their peoples 
within its beneficient scope. 

It will be noted in this connection that 
the treaty expressly provides that when 
it has once come into force it shall take 
effect immediately between an adhering 
power and the other parties thereto, and 
it is therefore clear that any Government 
adhering promptly will fully share in the 
benefits of the treaty at the very mo- 
ment it comes into effect. 

I shall shortly transmit for Your Ex- 
cellency’s convenient reference a printed 
pamphlet containing the text in transla- 
tion of M. Briand’s original proposal to 
my Government of June 20, 1927, and 
the complete record of the subsequent 
diplomatic correspondence on the sub- 
ject of a multilateral treaty for the re- 
nunciation of war. I shall also transmit, 
as soon as received from my Government, 
a certified copy of the signed treaty. 


standing September 30, 1927, was $1,- 
649,500. The net indebtedness (funded 
or fixed debt less sinking fund assets) 
was $1,649,500, or $0.52 per capita. In 
1926 the per capita net debt was $0.54, 
and in 1917, $0.06. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Indina subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $5,188,356,739; the amount of State 


The foregoing cases cdvér some of the | Ohio; James B. Bonner, manager of sales, | 705,636 in 1927 and $8,641,302 in 1926,| taxes levied was $11,933,220; and the per 


research in commercial | dentally, something was gained by the! more important psychological problems) United States Steel Corporation, Wash- | an increase of 12.3 per cent. 
re should be a decided upgrading | education called by the University of | period of probation. The slight fear that! which arise_out of the complicated task! ington, D. C.; Brigadier General John J. | 


The total funded: or fixed debt out-| 


capita levy, $3.80. In 1926 the per 
capita levy was $3.92, and in 1917, $2.63, 





